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COMMENTED in last week's Note-Book on 
the signs of success and appreciation bya really 
large circle of readers of every class and type 

with which my new publication had already met. 
Now I am delighted to be able to report to my 
readers that those signs of success are more than 
confirmed—they are magnified and multiplied 
even beyond my hopes when I planned THE 
Great War: I HERE! It was designed to 
present the really human story of the Great War 
of 20 years ago to both those who have grown uy 
in those 20 years and also to the caeay hondie s 
of thousands who took their part in that War 
and whose memories of what they endured and 
survived are reawakened by these chronicles of 
the men who were there told by themselves. And 
it is reaching both classes. 


T° have served in the Great War is almost as close a bond 

as masonry itself. It is to belong to a very real brother- 
hood whose members number millions, for it is a very notice- 
able fact that when two or three men meet and the conversation 
happens to turn back 20 years a special note is struck at once. 
“Where were you?” “I was at Wipers in that d—— 
Salient." “Do you remember Dickebusch or that café 
at ——?" “I was a P.B.I. on the Somme"—and so 
reminiscences pile up and contacts become friendships on 
the basis of a common and terrific experience. 


SsS° I am hoping and expecting that in the pages of THE 

Great War: I Was Tuere! we shall constantly be making 
contacts that will become regular friendships. In our pages 
old comrades will frequently, probably repeatedly, recogmize 
common experiences with the satisfaction of renewing old 
associations, and in many of our photographs they will, | am 


certain, recognize the actual faces, either their own or their 
friends and relations. More and more opportunities of this 
kind will occur as we go steadily by day and by month through 
those four years of the greatest war in all modern history, 


. and, as | have already said, I hope that many such recognitions 


will be reported to me so that (as space permits) they may be 
noted in these pages. 


s this page goes to Press, letters are pouring in from 
readers of our first Part. Most of these I shall refer to 
in this Note-Book next week, but there are two that | must 
find room for at once. The first is from Private Carter of 
Billericay, who, with «Very. natural delight ‘and. plessure, 
recognized himself in the full-page photograph of the young 
Mons sentry which I published in page 23 in the art section of 
Part 1. His letter is of lively human interest, and conveys 
what the newspaper man calls “a really big story,” so that I 
am sure my readers will like to have it in full. 
To the Editor. 
Dear Sir, 

It was with great pleasure that I looked forward to the first issue of your 
Great War series, * I here,” as being something apart from the 
usual dry-as-fast histories, something we * old ‘une'" would find interest- 
ing, or perhaps see a familiar tace or two. My first number has arrived 
and. need I say, lived up to all my expectations. 

Imagine my surprise and delight to find myseif figuring in it. too ! The 
writer is the “ smiling young Contemptible ” on page 23. Nothing could 
have brought the memories back like that did. The full ammunition 
pouches, the kink in the rifle sling where I had tightened it up to be 
* posh ™ for sentry, also the officer's haversack, which | remember so well. 
T have tried to remember who took that photo but I cannot, altho’ I believe 
it was 0 gicl., Anyway, We were very much photographed by the fair 
sex in those early days. How the msmories com: flooding back! The kind 
welcome of the inhabitants, how they pressed gifts of food, fruit, etc... 
ius, even they pésrest. ob thetic, 

‘We all have great recollections of that four years in spite of the horror 
and filth we had to contend with. It may interest you to know I am still in 
the forces—in fact I was called out during this last scare, and was serving 
as a commander of a searchlight detachm: 

So you see I am still doing a bit for this grand old country. 

Torevert tthe Great War, | managed to see it through from beginning to 
end without serious hurt and in the trenches all the time, too. How's that! 


Billericay, Essex. 
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IRON RATIONS EAGERLY SERVED—FOR THE ENEMY 


The scene is in the Armentigres sector on December 7, 1914, and an 18-pounder is in action behind a rough and 
ready camouflage of timber and brushwood. A fresh supply of shells was as welcome to the men serving the guns as 
it was unwelcome to the enemy, for the shell shortage had by this time begun to be felt. The artillery were then in 
the unhappy position of not being able to give the hard-pressed infantry all the support they might hdve done if the 
supply had been adequate. The 18-pounders needed 50 rounds per gun per day. In February 1915 they received 
just over five rounds per day. 
Imperial War Museum 
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% 51 ‘December 16, 1914 


BRITISH PLUCK and LUCK 
at the HARTLEPOOLS 


Britain’s First Bombardment in 250 Years 


Nor since 1665, wnen De Ruyter raided Sheerness, had a British soldier been 
killed by the enemy on English soil until, on the morning of December 16, 1914, 
German vessels (including the Bliicher) bombarded the Hartlepools, killing and 


wounding 420 civilians and soldiers in 43 minutes. 
daring raid is by an officer then in command of the Hartlepool defences. 


The following account of the 
Hartlepool 


was well avenged when in the following year the Bliicher was sunk on the Dogger Bank 


pools, for the new town of West 

Hartlepool immediately adjoins 
its ancient sister, possesses fine mer- 
cantile marine shipbuilding yards, and 
is the home port for a large fishing fleet. 
‘There are also immense marine engineer- 
ing works. These were cogent reasons 
for arming the place, and so it had been a 
defended port many years previous to 
the Great War. 

But a pretty weak armament it was : 
two forts, one containing two six-inch 
guns, the other, a hundred yards to the 
south, one of the same calibre. Three and 
a half miles farther south, across Tees 
Bay, lay the mouth of that river, 
defended by a fort containing two 4:7 
guns. The steel works, dotted up its 
banks as far as Middlesbrough, were 
too far inland to attack, though the 
river-mouth was an important anchor- 
age for in- and out-going vessels. 

In other words, the authorities, in 
arming the place, never contemplated 
this sort of attack. But nothing in war 
ever happens as per book. When asked 
how he received his wound, a Crimean 
cavalry veteran replied peevishly : “I 
guarded ‘ two,’ same as book said, but 
the bloody Rooshian cuts ‘ fow-er.’” 


; | ARTLEPOOL, or rather the Hartle- 


Dvrxs the night of December 15-16, 
1914, five German cruisers, Seyd- 
litz, Moltke, Derfflinger, Von der Tann, 
and Bliicher, all battle-cruisers except 
the last-named, gathered off the N.E. 
Yorkshire coast in two divisions. The 
northern consisted of the Seydlitz, 
Moltke, and Bliicher. These must have 
edged in a bit closer to the shore, as 
they were inside our extended patrol— 
two destroyers and a gunboat—by dawn. 
Somewhere off Saltburn seems to have 
been the spot where the attackers hung 
about until they steamed off in line 
ahead to the attack of Hartlepool. 
The other two, Derfllinger and Von 
der Tann, steamed south, and at about 
8 am,, 16th, fired upon Scarborough 


and Whitby. They do not further 
concern this story. 

Shortly before 8 a.m., 16th, Seyd- 
litz, Moltke, Bliicher, in that order, 
steamed across Tees Bay from S.E. The 
December morning was cold, but there 
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was not a breath of wind, the smoke 
going straight up from the funnels, for 
the hostile vessels were easing down 
their speed. The sea was like oil, and 
the tide dead low—a combination which 
considerably helped the defence, as will 
be explained later. 

Pocketed in the bay was a dense mist 
which slowly, but never quite, dispersed. 
It persistently hung about Tees mouth, 
which locality appears to be the per- 
manent catchpan for all fumes coming 
down river from the steel works. These 
conditions considerably hampered the 
style of South Gare, the 4°7 battery. 


OvR, tiny intercepted patrol, the 
destroyers. Doon and Hardly, 
plus the gunboat Patrol, pluckily closed 
with the three monsters, who naturally 
“bashed” them unmercifully, quickly 
causing damage to personnel and mate- 
rial. It was a hopeless fight from the 
first, and our boats had to draw off. 


BY THEIR ‘DUDS’ THEY WERE KNOWN 


Not all the shells that the German cruisers hurled into the Hartlepools on a December 

morning in 1914 brought the damage and death for which they were intended, as this 

photograph reveals. The projectiles which failed to explode came from guns of 112 and 

5°9 calibre, and it was by these “ duds” that the bombarding vessels were identified. For 

forty-three minutes the Bliicher and two other battle-cruisers maintained a steady 

bombardment and attacked first the forts and later shipyards and other industrial centres 
of the towns causing heavy casualties. 
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It was difficult to distinguish the 
ensign. Both flags at a distance, especi- 
ally when fouled by funnel - fumes, 
appeared the same. I refer, of course, to 
the old imperial German ensign. South 
Gare, in consequence, hearing the firing 
and seeing what they thought to be 
three English cruisers attacked by Ger- 
man destroyers, for the Germans were 
only using their seaward, or starboard 
armaments, swarmed on to the parapet 
and took what they thought were front 
stalls for a most interesting fight. 
Only when they saw later these same 
ships firing on the Hartlepool forts did 
they realize the mistake. By that time 
South Gare was out of range. 


oO"t of the mist, and almost head-on 

ata range of only 4,000 yards, came 
the leading ship. Identification is diffi- 
cult under such conditions. In a few 
seconds the position was clarified. A 
large red light suddenly showed from 
the foremast of the Seydlitz, and 
the Germans opened immediately with 
some ranging rounds. Tie ships between 
them had twenty 11'2 guns, eight 8°2, 
eighteen 59, besides a host of lesser 
armament available for “ port-side ” 
fire. 

To reply, we had three 6-inch, two 
at Heugh and one at Lighthouse. 
All three German ships ranged quickly ; 
the forts even more speedily. The two 
guns in Heugh engaged the leading 
ship, while Lighthouse took op 
Bliicher, the last ship in the line, 
and the only one in the are of fire from 
this battery. 

The thi ‘d round from the Lighthouse 
was a “juicer.” An immense sheet of 








flame shot up from the Bliicher’s 
after-deck. The deck supply for one 
5:9 had been detonated by our lyddite 
shell, and the effect passed on to 
the next gun, whose ammunition did 


ditto. Half the after- bridge was 
brought down, and eleven seamen 
killed. 


I mentioned the fact of it being low 
water. Both Heugh and Lighthouse are 
very low-sited batteries. The range was 
short, the mean range during the in- 
fighting being only 5,300 yards; con- 
sequently the trajectories of the hostile 
guns, designed for fighting at 20,000 
yards, were, at this distance, absolutely 
rigid, te. straight lines—-the smallest 
error in laying was a miss. Each 6-inch 
gun had to be hit to damage it, and each 
presents a relatively small target even 
at short range. Clods of earth and 
chunks of masonry there were in plenty, 
but the guns remained intact, though 
the three had several hair-breadth 
escapes. 


FORTS ESCAPE BUT PEOPLE DIE 


T° render things more difficult for the 
Germans, Colonel Robson, the Fire 
Commander, had a few days previously 
run a camouflage extension along the 
rear fort wall of Heugh. It gave a 
jagged skyline from the sea—an appear- 
ance of false height. This and low water 
gave a most exaggerated height to the 
battery, and the enemy projectiles 
hummed over—only just over—the 
work, to burst in the houses behind. 
Naturally, the enemy then shortened 
the range; his shell burst just in front 
of the guns. Here the defences scored 
heavily, for he used delay armour- 


AUDACIOUS ATTACKER OF ENGLAND’S COAST 
Out of the mist that hung above the sea and shore on the morning of December 16, 1914, emerged the bulky shapes 


of three great warships. 


Watchers speculated on their nationality. 
the Durham towns, the Hartlepools, awoke to the horror and shock of a German bombardment. 
enemy craft that carried out this surprise attack was the battle-cruiser Moltke, shown above. 


piercing projectiles, which struck to 
bounce and burst far over in the air. 
The pieces, however, killed and wounded 
many inhabitants, who were now in the 
streets and getting a move on for the 
country. 


A 


PILOT cutter, becalmed half-way 
between the combatants, was in 
4 somewhat unique position. The 
Germans left her alone. Her captain 
could actually see some of our six-inch 
projectiles whirring away after they 
had failed to penetrate the tough 
armour of the battle-cruisers. When tly 
range was adjusted to hit the upper 
works, considerable damage was seen 
on funnels, ete. 

Voice: “Go o-n-n-n! Shove ‘em 
through! Shove ’em through! Give 
the b—s hell!” 

Another Voice: “ Mr. X.! Do sto 
dancing about, and save your breath 
for your gun corrections!” 

The worst thing of all was seeing 
each ship momentarily lit up by a nasty 
yellow glare, that seemed to trickle 
along her side, and having to wait for 
the result. It was only a matter of a 
few seconds at that range. Each salvo 
as it, arrived was preceded by ar 
appalling “ onde-de-choc,” that curious 
double report which occurs when you are 
stationed in line with a high velocity 
gun at short or medium range. The 
shells were so low that the wind of 
each salvo knocked down any men 
that happened to be on the manning 





parade, and caps were — snatched 
off heads and whirled away like 
leaves. 





Then came the whine and crash of shells, and 


Among the trio of 
The Bliicher, 


third of the cruisers that attacked the Hartlepools, was sunk at the Dogger Bank battle six weeks later 


(see page 292). 
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WAR’S TRAIL SPREADS TO 
ENGLAND’S SHORES 











to many homes in Hartlepool on December 16, 1914. 

pictures taken shortly after the German The two 
above show some humble dwellings that were struck and 
direct hits. The chapel shown on the left, below, was one of the 
humerous buildings that suffered, and the interior view shown on the right, 
below, provides a clear idea of what happened when a high-explosive shell did 
devastating work. 
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Behind the Lighthouse Battery, 
marching on his post in the approved 
Buckingham Palace style, was a 
sentry in the 18th Battalion Durham 
Light Infantry (‘‘ Pals ’? Battalion). 
Backwards and forwards, one-two- 
three-four-about, he went through the 
whole of the action. 


His officer asked him why the hell 
he had not gone under cover. His 
reply was classic, that of a Durham 
pit-man: “E-ee, booger! I was that 
there feart ’ad I done nowt I'd ha’ roon 
aw-a-ay!” The little fellow’s beat, I 
may add, was fully exposed. The 
opening salvo had bashed up the row of 
houses in front of which he had to pass 
continually. 

Our total casualties among the two 
forts were extraordinarily light—thanks 
to the enemy’s delay-action projectiles ; 
direct-action fuses would have wiped 
everything and everybody out, as 
naturally by now the range had been 
found exactly, and the Germans had 
been for some time at “ fire for effect.” 

Four gunners, one sapper and eight 
infantrymen were killed, and between 
twenty and thirty of the garrison wound- 
ed—these mostly in reserve at billets. 


Four infantrymen, comprising a beach 
machine-gun nest just outside the 
entrance to Heugh, were “done in” 
by the first salvo. Two gunners—relief 
detachment men—rushing out to render 
possible assistance, were killed by the 
next. 

Seydlitz and Moltke now moved 
north to swing round and rake the 
Hartlepools. This ends the second phase 
of the opening fire from the Germans 
which commenced at 8.5 a.m., the 
concentration ceasing at 8.20 a.m. In 
spite of the close range, no material 
damage had been done to the defence, 
except that the scarps and parapets of 
each fort were a mass of ruined masonry. 


H*? it been a clear morning, with an 
enemy at, say, 18,000 yards—their 
normal fighting range and hopelessly 
beyond that of our guns—it might 
have been a very different. story. British 
weather and the forces of Nature were, 
for once, on our side... . Had the 
tide been the other way—Spring high— 
so that the ships could judge their 
“overs” relative to some background, 
they would not have had to waste so 
much ammunition. 
The calm state of the sea made per- 


EASY GERMAN TARGET AT HARTLEPOOL 


+ Working to a careful plan, the Germans raked the two Hartlepool boroughs so that scarcely 
an area escaped the enemy's fire. One of the first and easy targets to be struck was a group 
of huge gasholders, There came the crash of shells and in quick succession giant columns 
of flame arose as the gas ignited. A moment, and the holders lay in ruins, the steel plates 

warped and crumpled as is shown below. 
Daily Mirror* 
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fect shooting conditions for us, as did 
the complete lack of wind. It was no 
virtue that we hit and hit at that absurd 
range, but the shell-power against that 
type of armour was hopeless. It was 
most surprising the damage we did do. 


T= two battle-cruisers now left the 
Bliicher to engage the two forts 
with harassing fire. This ship, either by 
lucky chance or design, had, towards 
the end of the concentration, taken 
station so that she was directly in line 
with the Lighthouse itself, thereby 
causing the single gun of the Light- 
house Battery to go out of action for 
something like twenty minutes. 

With one gun short, Colonel Robson 
could only follow the leading ship 
Seydlitz with the two pieces in 
Heugh until she passed out of that 
fort’s arc of fire, then he switched to 
the Moltke. When she, likewise, had 
disappeared he swung on to the 
Blicher. It was hard luck Light 
house Battery never had a chance of 
switching on to the other ships after 
she had been blanketed, but they had, 
thoughout the action, always been just 
out of its extreme left arc, so that her 
one and only target had to be the 
Blitcher the whole time. 

Directly Heugh engaged the Bliicher 
she began to move out to sea. She 
cleared the Lighthouse, and that 
battery came into action, immediately 
engaging her again. A dense white cloud 
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had been drawn across 
each spot, a giganti 
“search and sweep.” 
Shipyards, marine en- 
gineering works, rail- 
waystations, churches, 
schools and streets, 
even the private houses 
of heads of businesses 
on the low ridye above 
West Hartlepool, 
reccived shells of vari- 
ous calibre. A total 
of 119 killed and 300 
wounded, both sexes, 


issued from near one of her funnels, 
and it was thought by some a steam- 
pipe had been cut, by others that “ the 
black squad ” (stokers) had been raising 
a good head of steam for the run home, 
and that it was only the safety-valves 
lifting. 






EFORE being engaged by Heugh, the 
Bliicher, in order to blind that 
fort {rom firing on the other two ships, 
had been firing salvos of old pattern 
powder-filled 8-in. projectiles at the 
rocky foreshore just beneath the battery 
Owing to the absence of any wind « 
quite efficient smoke-screen was put 600 houses destroyed 
up—the first of its kind! It cut down or damaged, the 
the rate of fire tremendously, but our — result. 
gunners, availing themselves of every The Germans claim 
opening in the screen, still continued — the silencing of an old 
to fire on the Seydlitz and Moltke, battery knownas 
until these, us mentioned above, drew “Cemetery” by either 
out of the are of fire and so enabled vdlitz or Moltke, As 
attention to be drawn on the harassing — this work had heen dis- 
ship. mantled in 1906, they 
The work of destruction now began wasted their 
upon the two boroughs. A group of Another use- 
enormous gasholders were the first to son in the use 
g0, colloquially described as“ picked off of dummy positions. 
as clean as a whistle.” Each became a As soon as the 
roaring column of flame. Bliicher was well un- 
No area seemed to have been un- der way the other 
touched. It was as if a gigantic rake — two vessels ceased fire 




















Neh RUINS THAT COST THE GERMANS DEAR 
In addition to the Htartlepods) the East coast resorts of Whitby and Scarborough were 
shelled during the Germarf naval raid of 1914. From 8.5 to 8.25 a.m. on December 16th, 
the latter town endured a steady bombardment by the battle-cruisers Derfflinger and 
Von der Tann, and many buildings suffered the fate of the house shown in the upper 
photograph. In the attack on Whitby about thirty shells were used and among the 
buildings hit were the ancient abbey ruins shown abo’ The German action in carrying 
out this coastal raid aroused the most bitter feelings among the civil population and 
fanned still further the flames of war-hate. % 
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on the Hartlepools and steamed off, 
converging on her. As they once more 
crossed the ares of the batteries, they 
gave Heugh and Lighthouse a few 
parting salvos. These were replied to, 
and as the last ship disappeared in the 
mist our final round was fired at a range 
of about 9,300 yards, the batteries 
continuing to pepper their opponents 
up to the last possible moment. 


nt whole action lasted forty-three 
minutes, i.e. from the first opening 
round at 8.5 a.m, till cease fire at 8.48 
am. The Germans had evidently 
worked to a carefully timed programme 
—15 minutes’ concentrated fire on the 
forts plus half an hour's destructive fire 
on the yards, ete., combined with 
harassing fire on the forts. 

The Bliicher had to refit in Kiel 
after this action, The Germans admitted 
the eleven killed aboard the Blicher. 
In the whole squadron there were 80 
killed and 200 wounded. This came 
through later from Dutch sources, and 
ex-service German seamen, who even 
now occasionally—on lawful occasions— 
visit the port as members of mercantile 
crews, and who were aboard the 
cruisers that memorable morning, all 
testify that their casualties were com- 
paratively high. 
















































KITCHENER’S CALL 
AND 
KITCHENER’S MEN 


Vhe desperate need that Britain experienced 
‘or the immediate expansion of her small 
standing army in 1914 compelled the authori 
ties to make widespread appeals to her men 
to join up. Recruiting meetings became 
frequent in London and elsewhere, and in 
answer Britain's youth swarmed to. the 
colours. The photograph on the left was 
taken in Trafalgar Square during a meeting 
of thekind, Against a background of posters 
and flags, the speaker is making his appeal, 
nviting his hearers to put on one of the 
uniforms displayed on the chairs instead of 
civilian attire. 


Earl Kitchener called tor 500,000 recruits 
tor his New Amy, a force that won 
undying fame in after years. Below is 
seen King George V with Earl Kitchener at 
Aldershot, inspecting recruits, stil! in civitian 
clothes. brief ning period, and these 
men Were in the thick of the fighting, from 
whieh, alas, many were not destined to return, 
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ON THE HOME FRONT 
THEY SERVED AND WAITED 


A tervent sense of duty swept over the British people as the first 
months of the war passed by, and while the men. usually with no know 
ledge or experience o! soldiering, offered themselves tor service, the 
women. too, strove to help in the national etiort These three photo 
graphs vividly recal! those strenuous days of 1914. Above, women 
making bandages lor the troops. below, a youth and man undergoing 
medical examination prior to enlistment ; right. anxious women, who. 


are seeking news of the fate of their menfolk serving in France. 
eagerly scanning the casuaity lists 
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| FOUGHT at YPRES 


from the SKY 


Story of the First Ground Strafing 
by Lt.-Col. L. A. Strange, D.S.O., M.C., D.F.C. 


White the infantry were fighting heartbreaking battles on sodden fields the 
pioneer airmen of the Royal fying Corps were seeking high adventure in the clouds. 


The personal story of Colonel 


trange who saw the first battle of Ypres from the air, 


and who, using unfamiliar weapons, ventured forth to seek combat with a courageous 
enemy, is one of the epic narratives of the Great War. Colonel Strange was one of 
the first airmen to employ a Lewis gun from the air against troops on the ground 


ueN I was high up in the late 
W evening, with a sun that still 
gave a little warmth and bur- 
nished the machine with red and golden 
lights, it was a curious spectacle to look 
down on the grey, misty dusk stealing 
over the countryside and then see it 
lit up with flashes from the guns on 
either side that fired one—two—three— 
four in their battery groups. Shell 
flashes came in the same order in groups 
or arrived all together in continuous 
succession on some benighted spot that 
had given itself away as a target too 
good to be missed. Then there was the 
glare from corn ricks, farm buildings, 
and whole villages, which burnt fiercely, 
while the smoke of the battle drifted 
lazily away to the north-east 
This was my aerial impression ot the 
fighting that took place when Rawlin- 
son’s Fourth Corps and the heroic 
remnants of the Belgian Army retreated 
by day and night until at last they came 
to rest on the left wing of the British 
Expeditionary Force, which was located 
somewhere between Ypres and the sea. 
Meanwhile the centre and right were 
hotly engaged round about Bailleul and 
later at Armentiéres, and on a line past 
Loos and down towards the mining area 
of Béthune. Very soon the general lines 
of trenches were formed which were to 
last for the rest of the war and put an 
end to any form of strategic manoeuvre 
on a large scale for a very long time. 





AS I felt that my eighty miles per hour 
gave me the speed of most German 
machines, I decided that my Avro could 
easily manage a Lewis gun, provided 
that she was not required to climb to 
greater heights than 7,000 feet. Having 
duly obtained permission from my 
commanding officer, I affixed the gun 
satisfactorily to my Avro No. 383, with 
the help of Capt. Penn-Gaskell. 
The mounting consisted of a metal 


tube, which I carefully selected from 
the tail boom of a wrecked Henri 
Farman. The gun lay on the top of the 
fuselage decking, while a piece of rope, 
lashed around its centre of balance, was 
passed up over the metal tube and fixed 
to the cross member of the front seat, 
tank bearer, for it must be remembered 
that in those days the front seat was 
on top of the petrol tank. A pulley on 
the rope enabled the observer to sling 
the gun up into mid-air and fire it all 
round as well as back over the pilot’s 
head, with the aid of a stock from the 
shoulder. 


SUCCESSFUL FIRST TIME 


r cost us some trouble to get the gun 

mounted ; when the job was finished, 
of course the weather broke, with the 
result that we had to fight our way day 
after day through clouds and rain and 
soon began to reulize how much our 
work was likely to be handicapped by 
the prevailing westerly winds. Under 
these conditions there was little chance 
of our finding a German machine on 
which to try our gun. 

After moving up to an advanced 
landing ground at Hazebrouck, No. 5 
Squadron settled down at Bailleul aero- 
drome on October 21, from which T one 
day managed to get near an Albatross 
when I was up with Lieut. Abercrombie 
as passenger. Unfortunately the gun 
jammed after a few rounds, and those 
who knew the two men out there (how 
many of them are left, I wonder !) can 
easily imagine the lecture delivered to 
Abercrombie by Penn-Gaskell, who was 
our Lewis gun expert. So on Aber- 
crombie’s advice I took Penn-Gaskell 
up to use “ his bally old gun himself” 
the very next day. 

There being no Huns about, Penn- 
Gaskell assumed command. He turned 
and yelled himself hoarse in his efforts 
to make me understand I was only the 
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FIRST FOKKER 


In 1914, aircraft carried no substantial 
armament, but it became clear to such 
pilots as the author of this story that the 
machine-gun was the logical weapon in 
the air, When the Fokker monoplane of 
the type shown above was so equipped in 
1915 a new and formidable power was 
given to this German machine. 
Imperial War Museum 


driver of the Lewis gun's carriage—i.e. 
the Avro—while he was the battery 
commander, and as such he intended to 
bring the gun into action against a train 
and troops down below at Perenchies 
siding. As he was senior to me, Thad 
to obey orders and go down, with the 
result that we did quite a nice little bit 
of what was probably the first “ ground- 
strafing.” 

This was an easy game at the time, 
because there was no danger of inter- 
ference from above. I cannot under- 
stand why it was not done more exten- 
sively, as it was our only way of helping 
the hard-pressed troops who were then 
fighting the first battle of Ypres. Later 
on, it was not so popular when German 
machines became more aggressive ; con- 
sequently it died out and was reintro- 
duced later as a supposed innovation. 
But for a while we had a monopoly of it. 


Te Lewis gun we carried made my 

observer's seat a popular one in 
the squadron. On October 30, when 
Lieut. Thompson was my observer, we 
were within an inch of foreing a German 
machine to land, but at the critical 
moment an inlet valve broke, and we 
had great difficulty in getting home 
again. Another time, while I was out 
with Lieut. Rabagliati, we were diving 
on a German machine when we saw a 
kite balloon on the ground and shot it 
up. I also remember an occasion when 
Capt. Cartwright and I hung about over 





a German aerodrome at ‘Thielt for nearly 
an hour in the hope of seeing a machine 
come up. At length we grew tired of 
waiting and dived down to see what 
damage we could do to the aerodrome. 
We got peppered so badly that we 
returned home with twenty-three bullet 
holes in our machine. The seat tank 
was shot through, and Cartwright had 
a bullet hole in his coat, but I think we 
were lucky to get off without further 
damage. 





EARLY SKY FIGHTING 


Ts little excursion gave Avro No. 

568 her sixtieth bullet hole, I 
thought she bad received quite her fair 
share of punctures, but, of course, 
being unable to read the future, I had 
no knowledge of a certain day ahead 
when she was to stagger home with her 
pilot and observer slightly wounded 
and more than sixty holes put in her 
in one flight. 

I venture to think that the extracts 
from my diary... may be inter- 
esting, as giving some notion of what 
happened when we met enemy aircraft 
in those early days, and showing how 
the westerly winds helped the Germans 
to slip back over their lines when 
pursued by the British. 

“November I.—7 a.m., repaired en- 
gine and flew to Bailleul, twenty-five 
minutes. 10 a.m., chased a German 
machine for forty minutes and fired 
fifty rounds from a Maxim, but he went 
down over his own lines, apparently 
undamaged. 11.30 a.m., started flight 
of thirty-five minutes duration, dropped 
twenty-five bombs on bivouae round 
Q—— and Lille and eighteen on a 
kite balloon, which went down although 
we did not actually hit it. 2 p.m, 
reconnaissance round Ypres, Roulers, 








Courtrai, Menin, and back to Bailleul. 
Dropped eleven bombs on bivouacs ; 
this makes a record of thirty-six in one 
day. Also I made a record of my 
longest time in the air for a day—five 
hours and fifteen minutes altogether. 
Lieut. Vaughan wounded. 

“ November 2.—8 a.m., reconnaissance 
as passenger in Lieut. Creed’s machine, 
observing for one hour ten minutes 
round Quesnoy, Messines, ete. 12 noon, 
up again, observing over battle in 
process between Ypres and Armentidres. 
This line is now an extraordinary sight, 
as the trenches are very close to one 
another and the ground all round them 

| is pitted with shell-holes, 


a 

















AEROPLANES WERE THEN STILL NOVELTIES 
To the infantry and men of all other ground forces, aeroplanes in the early days of the 
conflict often provided great diversion as they soared overhead on reconnaissance flights. 
Here is shown a party of British troops looking skyward at a biplane of the Maurice Farman 


pusher type. This aeroplane, which was of but 70-80 h.p., is shown close-up in the upper 
photograph, It was used extensively by both the British and French flying services, rst 
for artillery observation and bombing work and later in training squadrons for the 
instruction of new pilots. 
Photos, L.N.A. and Imperial War Museum 
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“ ARCHIE’ BARKS IN VAIN 





Before aerial combat between individual aeroplanes developed to give war-flying its ferocious 
and deadly character, enemy airmen had to cope only with anti-aircraft fire. As is narrated 
in the accompanying story, the Germans were particularly active with this arm, nicknamed 


“ Archie” by the British fighting men. 


Mere shrapnel bursts are seen in the sky in 1915 


when a German aeroplane was dodging anti-aircraft fire near Ypres. 
Imperial War Museum 


“ November 3.—9 .a.m., chased a 
German machine for twenty minutes. 
11.40 a.m, reconnaissance round. 
Béthune and Lille, drove a German 
machine down at L—, dropped 
twenty-two bombs on ammunition 
columns at Renardes in course of a one 
hour forty-five minutes’ flight, 

* November 4.—Dull, misty day. Due 
attention paid to machine. 

“Nove 5.—10a.m., reconnaissance 
with Lieut. Wilson round Messines for 
one hour thirty-five minutes’ flight. 
2 p.m., flew tor one hour fifty-five 
minutes after German machine and 
drove it down at Lille, where I dropped. 
nine bombs on the aerodrome. Fired 
fifty rounds from a Maxim at a balloon, 
dropped five bombs at Doulemont and 


got a very close burst from anti-aircraft 
ins. 

me November 6.—Thick mist all day ; 

no flying. 

“ November 7.—Thick mist early, 
but 12 noon reconnaissance round Lille, 
Q.M., and Ypres. In the course of a 
two hours five minutes’ flight dropped 
ten bombs on cavalry bivouac. The 
shooting of the German Archies seems 
to improve daily, and we got some 
very close ones. 

“November 8.—12.15 p.m., long recon- 
naissance from Bailleul to La Bassée, 
Roulers, Thourout, Courtrai, Roubaix, 
and Armentiéres, with Capt. Cartwright. 
... The district comprising Courtrai, 
Roubaix, Quesnoy, and Menin, seems 
very full of troops, especially cavalry. 
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The latter’s camps show up more clearly 
on account of the rings the horses make 
when they are exercised. I find it 
pe to do a sharp left- or right-hand 

nked turn when under shell fire, as 
you gain a few clear minutes before the 
gunners get on to you again, and every 
minute counts when it is a question 
of getting out of range of a particular 
gun. The Germans seem to get more 
and more anti-aircraft guns ; the more 
you get used to being shelled, the more 
they shell you. I think 1 must have 
seen a good two or three thousand 
shells burst at our machines in the air 
today, and reckon that at least fifty of 
them were fired at me. 

“ November 10.—Raining ; misty day. 
Clouds too low ;_no fying. Heard that 

Pl 


the Germans attacked Ypres but were 
repulsed, 
“* November 11.—Cloudy, wet day.” 


POUNCING ON AN ENEMY 'PLANE 
o* November 22 I started a recon- 

naissance one morning at 7.30 a.m., 
with Lieutenant Small as my observer, 
and after we had dropped some fifteen 
bombs on promising targets round Lille, 
Quesnoy, Aubers, and other places, 
we climbed to 7,500 feet over Armen- 
titres, as we thought we had spotted a 
German machine heading from the east, 
towards Bailleul. As it approached 
at full throttle we made it out to be a 
brand-new Aviatik. It was flying at 
7,000 feet, and there was a strong east 
wind blowing, which meant that he 
would find great difficulty in getting 
home if we pounced on him at the right 
moment. Altogether things looked very 
rosy, provided that the Lewis gun did 
its bit. 

I turned in front of the Aviatik and 
about 200 feet above it, signalling to 
Small to hold his fire until I was ready. 
As we waited a little while before 
attacking, so as to get farther in front 
of our quarry, it so happened that we 
were bang over our own aerodrome 
when the right moment came. The 
stage could not have been better set. 


l TURNED half left, kept my eye on the 

Aviatik, and dived across his front 
just as hard as I could drive my old Avro. 
‘When I was in position I nodded to 
Small, who replied with a good long 
burst from the Lewis gun. All my 
faculties were alert; by keeping my 
eyes fixed on the Aviatik’s left top 
aileron I managed to maintain my posi- 
tion and correct distance. After a 
second burst I came up closer, being 
then about fifty feet below the enemy ; 
but the German pilot must have gone 
into a slight turn without banking, for 
I suddenly saw his observer lean out and 


fire a clip of cartridges from his Loeber 
pistol. Then the Aviatik slipped across, 
and a few moments later that observer 
was potting at me from the other 
side. 


gmate was changing a drum at the time. 

J saw a look of surprise and pain 
come over his face and then noticed that 
his glove was covered with blood. All 
the same, Freddy Small worked fever- 
ishly at his drum, and was ready to 
open fire again as soon as | had man- 
oeuvred the Avro into position. He had 
shot away about half another drum 
when suddenly the Aviatik pulled up, 
stalled, and side-slipped away at a 
vertical angle. 

1 was desperately afraid he was going 
to escape me, but I dived ahead, and 
both machines went down at a terrific 
speed. The Hun observer was firing off 
Verey lights all the time he dropped, 
and as his own trenches and ours were 
not far off, I had to hustle ahead of 
him to cut him off from his own lines. 

I just managed to head him off, but 
he doubled back to the left, and for a 
moment I thought he was bound to 
crash in some reserve trenches. We 
were down to 500 feet at the time, but 
only a mile from the front line. I dived 
ahead again, but the Aviatik flattened 
out to land, and I cursed fiercely when 
1 thought that I had lost him. A 
stream of black exhaust came out from 
his Mercedes engine, and it looked as if 
he was just going to streak over the 


trenches a few feet above the ground, 
but with a last effort 1 shot in front of 
him again. 

Down went the Aviatik’s nose; it 
flattened out over a hedge and made a 
bumpy landing in a ploughed field just 
behind a wood where the Cornwalls and 
Devons occupied some reserve trenches. 
I knew they would do their share of the 
business, and as it was too close to the 
firing line for me to land and | had a 
wounded observer to get home, I headed 
full speed for Bailleul. My last view of 
the Aviatik showed me its observer 
standing over the pilot, whom I judged 
to have been wounded, while our troops 
were running towards the pair of them. 


CLAIMING OUR CAPTIVE 
AS soon as I had seen Small in the right 
hands, I dashed off on a motor- 
cycle to see what had happened to the 
Aviatik. When I arrived at the scene 
of its capture I found it undamaged 
except for some twenty bullet holes, 
two of which were in the instrument, 
board. Having rescued some instru- 
ments and arms which the Cornwalls 
had removed from the machine, 1 

listened to the tale of the landing. 
The observer, who was a Prussian 
Guard officer, could not understand why 
his pilot, an N.C.O., had landed where 


he did, because the engine was good 
enough to take the machine over the 
last hedge. They would have bad a 
good chance of escape if they had made 
just the extra bit before landing, and 
the officer thought his pilot must have 
come down because he was wounded. 

When he found him uninjured. his rage 
knew no bounds ; he broke away from 
his captors, knocked the pilot down, and 
kicked him unmercifully. At last he 
was overpowered, whereupon he begged 
the officer in charge of the Cornwalls’ 
detachment who captured him to be 
allowed to report the matter to the 
German Flying Headquarters. I am 
afraid this request was not granted, and, 
after all, the pilot had received quite 
enough punishment for his lack of 
pluck. 

The men in the German trenches bad 
seen the fight in the air, and as soon as 
they realized their machine was cap- 
tured they must bave sent back word 
to their artillery, for they shelled us 
heavily when we tried to get the Aviatik 
back. We managed to bring it along 
somehow, and that evening we had a 
grand party in the mess to celebrate its 
capture, It was subsequently patched 
up and flown by our fellows on sundry 
unlawful occasions before being sent off 
across the Channel. 


HIS FLIGHT WAS FINISHED 


The tattered and crumpled wreckage ot a fallen aircraft as seen in this photograph became 
an all-too-common sight in France as the racking years of the war draxged by, This 
machine, @ British B.E., crashed to earth after being hit by German shell-tire during the 


battle of Neuve Chapelle. 


Pilot and observer were instantly killed. 


Imperial War Museum 





















A CORPORAL GETS 
THE PRINCESS’S GIFT 


Hundreds of British soldiers received a gift 
from H.R.H. Princess Mary’s Gift Fund at 
Christmastide in 1914, and the corporal in 
the picture below has opened his parcel, a box 
containing cigarettes and tobacco, with 
obvious satisfaction. Throughout the war the 
folks at home sent to their kinsmen at the front 
parcels of many kinds, presents of food and 
clothing devised to ease in some small way 
the ordeal of life in the firing line, 
























ROYAL GREETINGS, 
CHRISTMAS, 1914 


When the closing days of December came in 1914, the British 
Expeditionary Force had already experienced cruel hardship 
in the fields of France. Nevertheless, when occasion and 
fortune allowed, the cheery spirit of the fighting men was 
abundantly revealed and Christmas was gaily celebrated. In 
the photograph above, soldiers are seen receiving greeting 
cards which the King and Queen had ordered to be sent to 
all the men who were serving oversea. 
Photos, L.N.A, 








DULY DELIVERED AND 
MOST WELCOME 





Only those who experienced first-hand the 

vicissitudes of overseas service could fully 

appreciate how much the Christmas gifts of 

1914 meant to those at the front. Men of 

the Army Veterinary Corps are seen, left, 

receiving their share of the very acceptable 
Christmas Fund gifts. 


FAMOUS POSTER THAT 
BROUGHT MILLIONS CHEER 


In the misery of the trenches, in the last 
minutes before zero hour, and in the pain of 
wounds, tobacco was the soldier's greatest 
solace, “The Weekly Dispatch” opened a 
fund to make sure that no man should go 
short of his cigarette or his pipe, and to sup- 
port the appeal, Mr. Bert Thomas, the famous 
black and white artist, drew his unforget- 
table poster “Half a mo’, Kaiser!” It 
worked wonders, for from its first appearance 
in December 1914 until 1919 it was instru- 
mental in helping to raise £250,000, and 
right through the war tobacco was sent to 
every front. Mr. Bert Thomas, who is seen 
standing beside his poster, was in the Artists 
Rifles, and twenty-four years later he has 
added the meaningful phrase, “ So What?” 


ALFRESCO PREPARATIONS 


The fighting men of every service knew how 
to make the best of things wherever they 
might be. The photograph below was taken 
at Christmas-time in the first year of the war 
and shows the culinary efforts of two British 
soldiers being carried out under difficult 
conditions, 
LNA, 

































%* 53 December 25, 1914 


AMAZING ARMISTICE! 
The Historic Christmas Truce of 1914 
by Capt. Sir Edward Hulse, Bart. 


Despite the bitter fighting which had been going on for over four months, a remark- 
able armistice was observed in many sectors on Christmas Day 1914, and English 
and German soldiers ceased killing each other for one day and fraternized in a most 


genuine manner. 


In the following chapter a Captain of the Scots Guards describes 


the extraordinary scenes enacted between the lines during this highly unofficial 


truce. 


The author held a regular commission in the Scots Guards in 1914—he was 


killed in action, France, March 12, 1915, aged 25 


N the 23rd we took over the 
O trenches in the ordinary man- 
ner, relieving the Grenadiers, 
and during the 24th the usual firing took 
place, and sniping was pretty brisk. 
We stood to arms as usual at 6.30 a.m. 
on the 25th, and I noticed that there 
was not much shooting ; this gradually 
died down, and by 8 a.m, there was no 
shooting at all, except.for a few shots 
on our left (Border Regiment). At 
8.30 a.m. I was looking out, and saw 
four Germans leave their trenches and 
come towards us ; I told two of my men 
to go and meet them, unarmed (as the 
Germans were unarmed), and to see 
that they did not pass the half-way line. 
We were 350 to 400 yards apart at 
this point. My fellows were not very 
keen, not knowing what was up, so I went 
out alone, and met Barry, one of our 
ensigns, also coming out from another 
part of the line. By the time we got 
to them they were three-quarters of 
the way over, and much too near our 
barbed wire, so 1 moved them back. 


TH were three private soldiers and a 

stre(cher-bearer, and their spokes- 
man started off by saying that he 
thought it only right to come over and 
wish us a happy Christmas, and trusted 
us implicitly to keep the truce. He came 
from Suffulk, where he had left his best 
girl and a 34 h.p. motor-bike ! He told 
me that he could not get a letter to the 
girl, and wanted to send one through 
me. I made him write out a postcard 
in front of me, in English, and I sent 
it off that night. I told him that she 
probably would not be a bit keen to see 
him again. We then entered on a long 
discussion on every sort of thing. I 
was dressed in an old stocking-cap and 
a man’s overcoat, and they took me 
for a corporal, a thing which I did not 
discourage, as I had an eye to going as 
near their lines as possible. ... 1 arked 
them what orders they had from their 


officers as to coming over to us, and 
they said none ; they had just come over 
out of goodwill. 

They protested that they had no 
feeling of enmity towards us at all, but 
that everything lay with their authori- 
ties, and that being soldiers they had to 
obey. I believe they were speaking the 
truth when they said this, and that they 
never wished to fire a shot again. They 
sail that unless directly ordered they 
were not going to shoot again until we 
did... We talked about the ghastly 
wounds made by rifle bullets, and we 
both agreed that neither of us used 
dum-dum bullets, and that the wounds 
are solely inflicted by the high-velocity 
bullet with the sharp nose, at short 
range. We both agreed that it would 
be far better if we used the old South 
African round-nosed bullet, which makes 
a clean hole... . 

They think that our Press is to blame 
in working up feeling against them by 
publishing false “ atrocity reports.” I 
told them of various sweet little cases 
which T had seen for myself, and they 
told me of English prisoners whom they 
had seen with soft-nosed bullets, and 
lead bullets with notches cut in the nose. 
We had a heated and at the same time 
good-natured argument, and ended by 
hinting to each other that the other 
was lying ! 


‘TIPPERARY’ FOR THE GERMANS 

Kepr it up for half an hour, and then 

escorted them back as far as their 
barbed wire, having a jolly good look 
round all the time, and picking up 
various little bits of information which 
I had not had an opportunity of doing 
under fire! 1 left instructions with 
them that if any of them came out later 
they must not come over the half-way 
line, and appointed a ditch as the 
meeting place. We parted after an 
exchange of Albany cigarettes and 
German cigars, and I went straight to 
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EYE-WITNESS OF 1914 ARMISTICE 


Sir Edward Hulse who, "dressed in a 

man's overcoat and a stocking- cap,” as 

he describes his “ unitorm’” at’ the’time 

when he witnessed the events related in 

this chapter, is here seen in the undress 

uniform of the Scots Guards just before 
the war. 





headquarters to report. On my return 
at 10 a.m, J was surprised to hear a 
hell of a din going on, and not a single 
man left in my trenches; they were 
completely denuded (against my orders), 
and nothing moved ! 5 

1 beard strains of “Tipperary” 
floating down the breeze, followed by a 
tremendous burst of “ Deutschland iiber 
Alles,” and as I got to my own company 
headquarters dug-out I saw, to my 
amazenent, not only a crowd of 150 
British and Germans at the half-way 
house which I had appointed opposite 
my lines, but six or seven such crowds, 
all the way down our lines, extending 
towards the 8th Division on our right. 

I bustled out and asked if there were 
any German officers in my crowd, and 
the noise died down (as this time I was 
myself in my own cap and badges of 
rank). 





| FOUND two, but had to talk to them 
through an interpreter, as they could 
neither talk English nor French. . . . 

T explained to them that strict orders 
must be maintained as to meeting half- 
way, and everyone unarmed; and 
we both agreed not to fire until the 
other did, thereby creating a complete 
deadlock and armistice (if strictly 
observed)... . 

Meanwhile Scots and Huns were 
fraternizing in the most genuine possible 
manner. Every sort of souvenir was 
exchanged, addresses given and re- 
ceived, photos of familics shown, ete. 
One of our fellows offered a German a 
cigarette; the German said, “ Vir- 
ginian?” Our fellow said, “ Aye. 


straight-cut ” ; the German said, “ No, 
thanks, I only smoke Turkish!” (Sort 
of 10/- a 100 me!) It gave us all a 
good laugh. 

A German N.C.O. with the Iron Cross 
—gained. he told me, for conspicuous 
skill in sniping—started his fellows off 
on some marching tune. When they had 
done I set the note for “ The Boys of 
Bonnie Scotland, where the heather and 
the bluebells grow,” and so we went on, 
singing everything from “ Good King 
Wenceslaus ” down to the ordinary 
Tommies’ song, and ended up with 
“Auld Lang Syne,” which we all, 
Enylish, Scots, Irish, Prussian, Wurttem- 
bergers, etc., joined in. It was absolutely 
astounding, and if I had seen it on a 
cinematograph film I should have sworn 
that it was faked . . 


Feo foul rain and wet the weather 

had cleared up the night before to 
a sharp frost, and it was a perfect 
day, everything white, and the silence 
seemed extraordinary after the usual din. 
From all sides birds seemed to arrive. 
and we hardly ever see a bird generally. 
Later in the day I fed about fifty 
sparrows outside my dug-out, which 
shows how complete the silence and 
quiet was, 

I must say that I was very much 
impressed with the whole scene, and 
also, as everyone clse, astoundingly 
relieved by the quiet, and by being able 
to walk about freely. It is the first time, 
day or night, that we have heard no 
guns or rilfle-firing since I left Havre 
and convalescence. 

Just after we had finished “ Auld 
Lang Syne” an old hare started up 
and, seeing so many of us about in an 


unwonted spot, did not know which way 
to go. I gave one loud “ View Holloa,” 
and one and all, British and Germans, 
rushed about giving chase, slipping up 
on the frozen plough, falling about, 
and after a hot two minutes we killed 
in the open, a German and one of our 
fellows falling together heavily upon the 
completely baffled hare, Shortly after- 
wards we saw four more hares and 
killed one again. Both were good heavy 
weight, and had evidently been out 
between the two rows of trenches for 
the last two months, well fed on the 
cabbage patches, ete., many of which 
are untouched on the no-man’s-land, 
The enemy kept one and we kept the 
other. 


Tt was now 11.30 a.m., and at 


this moment George Paynter arrived on 
the scene with a hearty,“ Well, my lads, 


a merry Christmas to you! This is 
d—d comic, isn’t it?” . . . George 
told them that he thought it only right 
that. we should show that we could 
desist from hostilities on a day which 
was so important in both countries ; 
and he then said: * Well, my boys, 
T’'ve brought you over something to 
celebrate this funny show with.” And he 
produced from his pocket a large bottle 
of rum (not ration rum, but the proper 
stuff). One large shout went up, aud 
the nasty little spokesman uncorked it 
and, in a heavy, ceremonious manner, 
drank our healths in the name of his 
“kamaraden,” The bottle was then 
passed on and polished off before you 
could say “ knife”... 

During the afternoon the same 
extraordinary scene was enacted be- 
tween the lines, and one of the enemy 








memorable fraternization took place. 


WHEN NO MAN’S LAND WAS EVERY MAN’S LAND 


Few incidents in modern warfare have been more strange or more moving than the spontaneous and quite unofficial 
Armistice of Christmas 1914 which Sir Edward Hulse describes in this chapter. It was not only in his sector that this 


The two photographs above show British officers in the Bridoux-Rouges 


Bancs Sector, with their temporary German friends in no-man's-land. Both photographs show the remarkable 
divergence between the uniforms of British and German officers and other ranks. 


Imperial War Museum 
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TOMORROW THEY MUST FIGHT AGAIN 
The “ gentleman's agreement” not to fire during the Christmas Armistice did not forbid 


preparing for the time when the temporary peace must end. 


Here, at Rue de Bois, men of a 


Highland regiment are putting in part of Christmas Day constructing a breastwork of mud 


and hurdles, 


They are in full sight of the German line in the trees on the left, but not a shot 


was fired, and Sir Edward Hulse describes in this page how he saw Germans sitting on the 
parapet of their trenches, indifferent spectators. 
Imperial War Musewn 


told me that he was longing to get 
hack to London. I assured him that 
“So was I.” He said that he was sick 
of the war, and I told him that when the 
truce was ended any of his friends 
would be welcome in our trenches, 
and would be well received, fed 
and given a free passage to the Isle 
of Man! 


ANOTHER coursing meeting took place, 

with no result, and at 4.30 p.m. 
we agreed to keep in our respective 
trenches, and told them that the truce 
was ended. They persisted, however, in 
saying that they were not going to fire, 
and as George had told us not to unless 
they did, we prepared for a quiet night, 
but warned all sentries to be doubly 
on the alert. 

During the day both sides had taken 
the opportunity of bringing up piles of 
wood, straw, etc., which is generally 
only brought up with difficulty under 
fire. We improved our dug-outs, roofed 
in new ones and got a lot of useful 
work done towards increasing our 


comfort. Directly it was dark I got the 
whole of my company on to improving 
and re-making our barbed-wire en- 
tanglements all along my front, and had 
my scouts out in front of the working 
parties to prevent any surprise. But not 
a shot was fired, and we finished off 
a real good obstacle unmolested. 

On my left was the bit of ground 
over which we attacked on the 18th, 
and here the lines are only from 85 to 
100 yards apart. 

The Border Regiment were occupying 
this section on Christmas Day, and 
Giles Loder, our adjutant, went down 
there with a party that morning on 
hearing of the friendly demonstrations 
in front of my company, to see if he 
could come to an agreement about our 
dead, who were still lying out between 
the trenches. The trenches are so 
close at this point that, of course, 
each side had to be far stricter. Well, 
he found an extremely pleasant and 
superior stamp of German officer, who 
arranged to bring all our dead to the 
half-way line. We took them over 
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there and buried 29 exactly half-way 
hetween the two lines. Giles collected 
all personal effects, pay-books and 
identity discs, but was stopped by the 
Germans when he told some men to 
bring in the rifles, All rifles lying on 
their side of the half-way line they 
kept carefully . . . 

They apparently treated our prisoners 
well and did all they could for our 
wounded. This officer kept on pointing 
to our dead and saying, ‘‘ Les braves, 
c'est bien dommage.” 

When George heard of it he went 
down to that section and talked to the 
nice officer and gave him a scarf. That 
same evening a German orderly came 
to the half-way line and brought a pair 
of warm, woolly gloves as a present in 
return for George. 


‘HE same night the Borderers and we 
were engaged in putting up big 
trestle obstacles, with barbed wire all 
over them, and connecting them, and at 
this same point (namely, where we were 
only 85 yards apart) the Germans came 
out and sat on their parapet and watched 
us doing it, although we had informed 
them that the truce was ended... . 
Well, all was quiet, as I said, that night ; 
and next morning, while I was having 
breakfast, one of my N.C.O.’s came and 





HE KILLED THE FATTED GOOSE FOR THE CHRISTMAS FEAST 


Though Christmas day is not the festive time for the French people that it is for the British, they entered into the 
spirit of it at the memorable Christmas of 1914 and did their utmost to give their allies a happy time. Poultry runs 
were willingly raided so that a goose, a duck or a fowl might for once replace the Army rations. Here an old French 
farmer presents one of our men with a fat goose, and, with or without the usual trimmings, no doubt full justice 
will be done to it later on during a rest period. 
Photo, L.N.A. 
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As befitted the leaders of a brave nation, all the three British kings ol the years 
since 1914 took their share of war experience. In the top photograph ‘King 
George V is seen at the Butte de Warlencourt with General Byng in July 1917. 
Centre is the Prince of Wales in 1918 on the Italian front, where he served as 
well as in France; while below is King George VI as a second-lieutenant walking 
on the deck of H.M.S. Queen Elizabeth with Lord Cromer. 
Photos, Imperial War Museum and Humphrey Joel 
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‘The men who fell in the war were never forgotten by King George V and his sons. 
The first celebration of Armistice Day in Whitehall took place in 1920, when, 
after the burial of the Unknown Warrior in Westminster Abbey, King George V 
unveiled the Cenotaph. _ In the top photograph he is laying a wreath on it after the 


ceremony. Centre is King Edward VIII laying his wreath in 1936. while (below) 
King George VI is placing his tribute in the first year of his reign. 
Photos, Daily Mait, Topical, and L.N.A. 
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reported that the enemy were again 
coming over to talk. I had given full 
instructions, and none of my men was 
allowed out of the trenches to talk to 
the enemy. I had also told the N.C.O. 
of an advanced post which I have up 
a ditch to go out with two men, 
unarmed; if any of the enemy came 
over, to see that they did not cross the 
half-way line, and to engage them in 
pleasant conversation. So I went out, 
and found the same lot as the day 
before ; they told me again that they 
had no intention of firing, and wished 
the truce to continue. I had instructions 
not to fire till the enemy did; I told 
them ; and so the same comic form of 
temporary truce continued on the 26th, 
and again at 4.30 p.m. I informed them 
that the truce was at an end. We had 
sent them over some plum-puddings, 
and they thanked us heartily for them 
and retired again, the only difference 
being that instead of all my men 
being out in the no-man’s-land, one 
N.C.0. and two men only were allowed 
out, and the enemy therefore sent 
fewer. 





Am both sides had been improving 

their comfort during the day, and 
again at night I continued on my barbed 
wire and finished it right off. We retired 
for the night all quiet, and were rudely 
awakened at 11 p.m. A headquarters’ 
orderly burst into my dug-out and 
handed mea message. It stated that a 
deserter had come into the 8th Division 
lines and stated that the whole German 
line was going to attack at 12.15 mid- 
night, and that we were to stand to arms 
immediately, and that reinforcements 
were being hurried up from billets in 
rear. I thought, at the time, that it was 
a d—d good joke on the part of the 
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ONE DAY OF PEACE —IT WAS CHRISTMAS 
On Christmas Day 1914, as described in this chapter, there was real Christmas weather 


in Flanders, 


Beneath a clear sky fields and trees were decked with hoar-frost. 


Here, 


as seen in this remarkable photograph, during that memorable peace meeting of friend 
and foe, a party of British and German soldiers have forgotten the war, with all its horrors 
and hardships, for @ few all-too-brief hours. 


German deserter to deprive us of our 
sleep, and so it turned out to be. I 
stood my company to arms, made a few 
extra dispositions, gave out all instruc- 
tions, and at 11.20 p.m. George arrived. 
... Suddenly ow guns all along the 
line opened a heavy fire, and all the 
enemy did was to reply with 9-in. shell 
(heavy howitzers), not one of which 
exploded, just on my left. Never a 
rifle shot was fired by either side (except 
right away down in the 8th Division), 
and at 2.30 a.m. we turned in half the 
men to sleep and kept the other half 
awake on sentry. 


WHAT THE DESERTER TOLD US 
APPARENTLY this deserter had also 

reported that strong German rein- 
forcements had been brought up, and 
named a place just in rear of their lines, 
where, he said, two regiments were in 
billets, that had just been brought up. 
Our guns were informed, and plastered 
the place well when they opened fire (as 
I mentioned). The long and short of it 
was that absolutely »izt happened, and 
after a sleepless night I turned in at 
4.30 a.m., and was woken again at 6.30, 
when we always stand to arms before 
daylight. I was going to have another 
sleep at 8 a.m. when I found that the 
enemy were again coming over to talk 
to us (December 27). I watched my 
0. and two men go out from the 
advanced post to meet them, and hearing 
shouts of laughter from the little party 
when they met in front, I again went 
out myself. 
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They asked me what we were up to 
during the night, and told me that they 
had stood to arms all night and thought 
we were going to attack them when they 
heard our heavy shelling ; also that our 
yuns had done a lot of damage and 
knocked out a lot of their men in billets. 


‘ToLp them that a deserter of theirs had 
come over to us, and that they had 
only him to thank for any damage done, 
and that we, after a sleepless night, were 
not best pleased with him either! They 
assured me that they had heard nothing 
of an attack, and I fully believed them, 
as it is inconceivable that they would 
have allowed us to put up the formidable 
obstacles (which we had on the two 
previous nights) if they had contem- 
plated an offensive movement. 

Anyhow, if it had ever existed, the 
plan had miscarried, as no attack was 
developed on any part of our line, and 
here were these fellows still protesting 
that there was a truce, although I told 
them that it had ceased the evening 
before. 

So I kept to the same arrangement, 
namely, that my N.C.O. and two men 
should mect them half-way, and strict 
orders were given that no other man 
was to leave the lines. ... I admit 
that the whole thing beat me absolutely. 
In the evening we were relieved by 
the Grenadiers, quite openly (not 
crawling about on all fours, as 
usual), and we handed on our instruc- 
tions to the Grenadiers in case the enemy 
still wished to pay visits. . . . 





TRENCHES AS THEY 
WERE—AND AS 
THEY ARE 


The photograph above gives some idea of 
the terrible conditions under which the men 
of the B.E.F. fought in the winter of 1915, 
exposed to the weather, often knee-deep in 
mud and with only the most meagre protec- 
tion from enemy fire. It was taken by an 
officer of the Northumberland Hussars, who 
were then acting as infantry in the Bridoux- 
Rognes sector in February 1915. ‘The photo- 
graph right shows a trench system of 1918, 
now preserved as a lasting memorial to the 
men who manned it in the stress of war. The 
sand-bags have been filled with concrete and 
are now as hard as stone. This trench at 
Vimy Ridge is shown as it is today. 


Photos. W. A. Davis, copyright A.P. Ltd. 
and 


Imperial War Museum 

















Winter 
and Neuve 
Chapelle 


January 1— March 13, 1915 


HE first three months of 1915 on the Western front were remarkable only for the battle 


of Neuve Chapelle (March 10). 


In this section some incidents of this disastrous affair 


are told by two eye witnesses, Wilfred Ewart of the Scots Guards, and William Linton 


Andrews of the Black Watch. @ The humdrum duties of trench life, now becoming more and 
more fixed, are described by two soldiers, Private Frank Richards and Rifleman Smith. 
@ Beatty's successful action at the Dogger Bank is narrated by an officer of the Aurora who 
was present, and we are privileged to publish Lieut. Harold Rosher’s personal account of his 
daring raid on German submarine bases. Finally, this section contains a remarkable story 


of a British soldier hidden for four years by Belgians. 











'HE first week in January 1915 we 
took over some trenches at Bois 
Grenier ; they were about six 

or seven hundred yards in front of the 
village. There were only three houses 
occupied in the village ; the remainder 
of the population had vanished. Early 
in October the Germans had been in 
possession of Bois Grenier for twenty- 
four hours before they were driven out. 
In a farm where we had our battalion 
headquarters a Frenchman was still 
living and tilling the land. A few 
yards from the farm was a tall new 
red-brick house in which lived an old 
lady and her daughter, and a very old 
lady was living next door to them. 
Three of us and a lance-corporal were 
left behind in the village for ten days 
to do police duty. The village used to 
get shelled every day, but we noticed 
that no shells ever fell near the farm 
or the red-brick house. 
in a house opposite them. 
French people could come up to the 
village at their own risk and take their 
furniture away, but they had to have 
a permit signed by the Assistant 
Provost-Marshal of police before they 
were allowed to come. Bois Grenier 
consisted of one main street and a side 
street, with farms dotted here and there. 
We stayed in the side street. Our 
chaps would come from the front 
line at mght and take anything that 
might be useful to them in the trench. 
Also rations and R.E. stores were 
brought up to the village at night. Very 
few French people took the risk of 
fetching their furniture, but one hunch- 
backed Frenchman came into the village 
four days running with a deep French 
cart and took loads of furniture away. 
He took his own and he pinched other 
people’s as well. 


“SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE’ 
Here Captain H. E. Lee, of a Scots 
regiment, is writing a letter home from 
a trench at Grand Flamengrie Farm 
in February 1915, but the only address 
he can give is ““B.E.F., France,” for the 
censor would allow no other, the position 
of each unit being kept strictly secret 

from those at home. 
Imperial War Museum 
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So we billeted 


%* 54 January 1915 


SERGEANT who WENT 
the WRONG WAY 


The Tragic and the Comic in Trench Life 
by Pte. Frank Richards, D.C.M., M.M. 


One old man came up with a cart one 
day, and when he arrived at his house 
there was hardly a rag left in it; the 
hunchback had been there the day 
before. The old man commenced to 
ery and blamed the British troops, but 

* Imade him understand that one of his 


own countrymen had taken the furni- 
ture. So he commenced to shout 
“Brigand!” I then took him to 
another house which was full of grand 
furniture and told him to help his self ; 
there was not much left in that house 
by the time that deep cart was full, 
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and I assisted him to load some of the 
heavy pieces. I thought it queer that 
he did not hesitate to steal another 
man’s furniture but had cried when he 
had found his own was stolen. 

Of course it was only a question of 
time before everything would be blown 
to bits, and not one of us cared a damn 
whether a man who had the guts to come 
up to the village took away his own 
furniture or someone else’s, or both. 
The hunchback was coming up to the 
village the following morning when a 
shell exploded just off the road near 
him. His horse was killed and his cart 
was smashed, but he himself was rot 
hurt in any way. He picked himself up 
and ran back down the road like a 
hare. It was the last I ever saw of 
him ; I expect he became a prosperous 
furniture dealer somewhere in France. 
He was eminently gifted that way. He 
must have told a good tale, because I 
never saw anyone come up to the village 
for furniture after that morning. 


DID NOT LIKE THE BRITISH 

Tit old lady's daughter living in the 

red-brick house was about twenty- 
eight years of age and could speak 
English. In a conversation I had with 
her she told me that the German officers 
had better manners than the English 
officers, and that some of them had 
stayed in her house when they had 
occupied the village. Both she and her 
mother did not seem to like British 
soldiers, and we always suspected them 
of being spies. Every morning about 
11 a.m, @ priest used to come up to the 
village and visit them. He would stay 
about two hours and then depart, and 
we noticed that during the time he was 
in the village it was very rare that an 
enemy’s shell came over. 


" might have been a pure coincidence, 

or it might have been that the 
German artillery always packed up 
about this time for their dinners, but we 
thought it very queer. We had never 
asked him to produce his permit, but 
decided one day that whoever was on 
duty the following morning would ask 
him to produce it, and if he did not 
have one to rush him to battalion 
headquarters, where the Assistant 
Provost-Marshal would be phoned for to 
send up some police to take him away. 

IT happened to be on duty next 
morning ; the enemy had been shelling 
the village for a couple of hours and 
some houses about twenty yards to 
the right of us had been practically 
demolished. About 10.30 a.m. the 
shelling ceased, and at 11 a.m, the priest 
appeared on the scene. I halted him 
a few yards from the red-brick house 





WHEN THEY WADED TO WAR 


Wet weather brought far more discomfort to the troops than frost, as Private Richards 
points out in this chapter. The photograph above gives a vivid idea of trench conditions 


after a few. days’ rain, 


Lieut. KR. C. Monev, a Scots officer, is working a hand- 


pump in a communication trench at Bois Grenier. He is knee-deep in water, and it is 
through this that the men will have to pass to and from the front line trenches. 
Imperial War Museum 


and asked him to produce his permit. 
He didn’t have one. I ordered him to 
put his hands up. He pretended that 
he didn’t understand that order, so I 
put the muzzle of my rifle into his 
belly. His hands shot up like lightning ; 
he understood that all right. I turned 
him around and marched him to 
battalion headquarters. The adjutant 
was standing outside and he called the 
colonel out. They both burst out 
laughing. I expect it was enough to 
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make anyone laugh, the priest with his 
hands above his head and I with the 
muzzle of my rifle in his back, marching 
along. 

I explained to the adjutant why I 
had arrested him, and later in the day 
some police came up and took him 
away. That same evening the four 
of us were ordered to rejoin our com- 
panies in the trenches, and four nights 
later, when I was back in the villago 
drawing rations, one of the battalion 





SUCH WAS LIFE 
IN 1915 TRENCHES 


The two photographs in this page 
give a good idea o! the daily life 
of the soldiers in the front line 
early in 1915. In the upper one 
a“ strafe” is actually on. Shells 
and bullets are whistling over- 
head; one man ‘ooks out !rom 
the safety of a “tunk hote” while 
those farther up duck to be safe 
from anything but a direct hit. 
In the lower photograph ali 1s for 
the moment quiet. The men are 
manning a trench in the Houptines 
sector and have evidently had 
dealings with a village turniture 
shop, such as Private Richards 
describes in this chapter. 


Photos, Photopress and Imperial 
War Museum 








headquarters’ signallers told me that the 
priest had put in an appearance at the 
village that morning again, for the 
first time since I had arrested him. 
He evidently had explained himself, 
but I honestly believe to this day 
that he and the young lady were 
spies. 


ov trenches at Bois Grenier were 

bad, and we were working day and 
night to put them in shipshape order. 
There was no communication trench 
and we used to travel back and forth 
to the village at night over a corduroy 
track which looked like a long black 
winding snake stretching over the top 
of the ground. Some of the men would 
be carrying up the rations during the 
night and then would be carrying up 
R.E. stores until stand-to in the 
morning. 

We were now getting plenty of sand- 
bags, barbed wire, duck-boards, and 
other trench materials. We were also 
getting a ration of coke and charcoal. 
We scrounged buckets from the village, 
and by stabbing holes in them con- 





verted them into fire-buckets. Half 
the duck-boards that were brought 
up at this time we chopped up for 
firewood. 

Rations were also more plentiful and 
we were getting more bully beef and 
jam than we could eat, also plenty of 
biscuits; but the bread ration was 
still small—we were always short of 
that. Each man still drew his own 
rations and was his own cook [see 
the photograph in page 315—Eud.]: the 
regimental cooks were back with the 
transport and only cooked for us when 
we were out of action. It was not 
until the following September that 
hot tea and cooked food were sent up 
to the trenches for the battalion A 
man who had plenty of tea and sugar, a 
tin of milk, bread and some candles 
was looked upon as a millionaire ; but 
there were ways and means to get those 
things, especially if a man had a pal 





on the transport who was working in the 
quartermaster’s stores. 

A willow-ditch with about two teet 
of water in it ran from the enemy's 
trench through no-nan’s-land and 
through our trench; we drew water 
from it for drinking and cooking. [Later 
in the War this was strictly forbidden]. 


ov night a patrol which had gone 
forward along it about one hundred 
and fifty yards discovered some dead 
bodies lying in it, who I expect had 
been killed early in October ; the ditch 
may have been dry at that time. Orders 
were then issued that we were not to 
drink any more of the ditch water, But. 
we still continued to drink it; our 
insides were now as tough as the 
outsides of our bodies. 
Our trenches were about three hun- 
dred yards from the enemy's and we 
frequently sent out night patrols, 





WHAT’S GOING ON OVER THERE? 


Innumerable lives were saved in the trenches by periscopes, for they made it unnecessary 
for any man to put his head above the parapet to watch the enemy and also run a good chance 





of being pi 


2d o by a snipzr. The top photograph shows the earl 





st type of periscope 


officially issued to the Army, while below, in the “ Rue da Bois,” in February 1915, an 
officer has improvised a makeshift one with a stick and a small mirror. 


Photopress and Imperial War Museum 
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Photopress 


POST OF PERIL 


‘The sniper’s lot was far from a happy one. 
This man, posted in a ruined building, is 
vaiting for an enemy head to show, but 
if he is spotted in his eyrie he will have 
the concentrated attention of enemy guns. 


generally an officer and two men, 
sometimes a sergeant and two men. 
The main object of patrols was to try 
and discover where the enemy had their 
listening-posts and also what regiment 
was holding the trenches in front of us. 


OMETIMES the Germans would send 
out a strong patrol of between 
twenty and thirty men, which would 
spread out like a fan over the ground 
they were travelling, and it was quite 
possible, when they had a large patrol 
out like that, for one of out patrols to 
get right in the centre of theirs before 
spotting them, and if the German patrol 
spotted them first their flank men 
would simply have to close in and our 
patrol would be surrounded. 
When a patrol went out, word was 
passed up and down the line and no 
shots were fired until they returned, 


unless it was to fire a flare telling them 
to return. One night three of us went 
out on patrol: we had gone out about. 
one hundred yards walking and then 
hegan to crawl. 


We had crawled a considerable way 
towards their trench when we spotted 
forms moving to right and left of us : 
we knew at once that we were inside 
the ring of a large German patrol. 
They were walking, and there was a 
possibility that they hadn’t seen us, 
so we did what another patro! had 
done a fortnight before—we separated 
and lay very still, pretending we were 
dead men. 


| cRawte into a shell hole, which was 

half full of water, and laid down with 
half my body in the water. We had 
blackened our faces and bayonets before 
going out. I unfixed my bayonet and 
put it underneath my leg. Shortly after 
I could hear whispering voices and knew 
that the enemy patrol was returning, 
and two of them passed by me on each 
side of the shell hole. I lay there a 
little longer and then had a quick look 
to my front and could see their forms 
disappearing in the distance. The 
trick had worked all right with the 
three of us, and we got back to our 
trench quite safe. But we were in a 
state, and I believe I never felt so cold 
«during the whole of the war as what I 
did when I was lying in that water in 
the shell hole. I don’t know whether the 
patrol spotted us or not, but their flank 
men had closed up when they were 
returning. 


HE WALKED INTO GERMAN LINES 


Ne very dark night, with not a star 
in sight, a sergeant and two men 
from B Company were out on patrol. 
Some hours later the two men returned 
without the sergeant. The two men 
reported that after wandering about no- 
man’s-land and falling in shell holes 
here and there, the sergeant decided to 
return. 
They started to argue the point as 
to which direction their trenches lay, 
the sergeant saying they lay one way, 
and the men the other. The enemy had 
not sent up any flares or fired any shots 
—they must have had a working party 
out or a patrol. The sergeant then 
commenced to walk to what he thought 
were his own lines, but were really the 
Germans, informing the men that he 
would report them when he got back. 
The men decided to wait where they 
were for a bit until either a German 
flare or one of their own went up. 
Suddenly machine-gun and_rifle-fire 
rung out and up went a German flare, 
which told them that they had been 
right and the sergeant wrong. 
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The sergeant no doubt had walked 
up to the edge of the German barbed 
wire, shouted in English that it was 
one of the patrol returning, and had 
been absolutely riddled. Next day 
body could be seen lying over the 
enemy’s wire which had not been 
there the day before. 





About February periscopes were in- 
troduced in the trenches: they were 
little mirrors stuck up on the back 
parapet. and day-sentries could sit on 
the fire-step of the trench and view 
no-man’s-land in front. Belore they 
were introduced day-sentries would 
have to get up on the fire-step and take 
a sharp look ahead every now and then, 
Many a day-sentry had been drilled 
through the head before periscopes had 
been introduced. One morning Stevens 
and I were watching a man fixing a 
hand-pump; the trench at this point 
took a sharp turn to our right front and 
we were on the corner, It was Berry, 
the man who had that bullet in his 
haversack on the Marne. He had his 
boots, socks and puttees off, with his 
trousers rolled up above his knees, and 
his language was delightful to listen to. 


Sox he slipped on his back in the 

water and we burst out laughing. 
Then suddenly Stevens too dropped 
down in a sitting position with his back 
against the back of the trench; but 
this was no laughing matter. A sniper 
on our right front had got him right 
through the head. No man ever spoke 
who was shot clean through the brain : 
some lived a few seconds and others 
longer. Stevens lived about fifteen 
minutes. We buried him that night in 
Bois Grenier cemetery. 


We liked the hard and frosty weather: 

we could move about better. We 
could also keep ourselves much warmer 
than when it was raining, which caused 
us a lot of misery, generally being up to 
our eyebrows in mud. At night when it 
was freezing hard we sometimes used to 
hang our shirts on the barbed wire in 
front and fetch them in before dawn. 
The idea was to freeze the crawlers. We 
would brush as many dead ones off as 
we could find, then rub the stiffening 
out of the shirts and put them back on. 
In a few minutes’ time those that we 
had not found would be coming back 
to life and were soon hale and hearty. 
Being very hungry after their night 
out they would commence to bite us as 
if they had had no food for weeks. We 
tried many experiments to get rid of 
them, but they always beat us. The 
Old Soldier used to say that if a man 
had the craftiness of a woman and the 
staying abilities of a louse he could 
easily conquer the world. 
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TROOPER FOWLER TODAY 


Strange and grim adventures are retained 
in the memory of many an ex-serviceman, 
but none was more singular than that 
recalled here by Trooper Fowler, who, 
after the débacle at Le Cateau, found 
himself amid the enemy, where he re- 
mained, and yet eluded capture, through- 
out the war, 


thickest part of the woods which 

skirt the French village of Bertry. 
Basquin was a woodeutter. I was 
a fugitive soldier—cut off from my 
regiment, the 11th Hussars, at the 
battle of Le Cateau in August 1914. 

For four months I had wandered the 
country in the Cambrai district with 
two companions. Together we had lived 
as best we could—a meal here and there 
from kindly peasants, one night sleeping 
in a haystack, another in a_ thicket. 
Always we were faced with the spectre 
of capture and the prospect of spending 
the rest of the war in a prison camp, for 
the zone in which we were at large was 
now in the occupation of Germans. 

Penalties were very severe for those 
of the Allied armies who failed to give 
themselves up, even more severe for 
those who aided soldiers in escaping, or 
harboured them in their homes. 

When on that bitterly cold January 
forenoon I emerged from a little clear- 
ing, I fear it was a sorry figure, unshaven, 
unkempt, and half-starved, which came 
face to face with Louis Basquin as he 
hewed at an enormous tree trunk. 

I was alone. My companions and I 
had separated a few days before, think- 
ing we might have a better chance of 
breaking through the enemy lines 
singly than together. 

The woodeutter could see that I was 
pretty well “all in.” The tattered 
khaki uniform that I was endeavouring 
to hide under an old civilian coat I 
had managed to borrow, unmistakably 
marked me as a British soldier. 


| First met Louis Basquin in the 
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My FOUR YEARS in a 
Frenchwoman’s CUPBOARD 


by Trooper Patrick Fowler 


Tuis astounding story of how an intensely brave and resourceful Frenchwoman 
sheltered from January 1915 to November 1918 a British soldier who had been cut 
off from his regiment at Le Cateau and wandered for four months, is told by the 
soldier himself, Trooper Patrick Fowler, late of the I/th Hussars. Fowler spent 
many weary hours hidden in a cupboard with German soldiers billeted in the same 
room. Over and over again he owed his life to the quick wit of Mme. Belmont- 
Gobert, who received a grant from the British Government and the Order of the 


British Empire. 


Neither of us could speak the other's 
language very well, but it did not take 
me long to realize that Basquin was my 
friend, prepared to help me elude the 
common enemy. 

His first. act was to share with me his 
lunch of bread and cheese. Then he led 
me to a haystack, signed me to tunnel 
into its depths, somehow made me 
understand he would return later, and 
then covered me up. 

True to his word, he returned after 
dusk and led me to the village of 
Bertry, where he lived. No sooner had 
we entered the village than I saw two 
German military police loom up out of 
the darkness. ‘They 
barred our way. Bas- = 
quin, a well-known 
local figure, nudged 
me. I knew I had to 
hold my tongue. 

“What are you 
doing out at this time 
of night 2” questioned 
one of the policemen. 
There was a stringent 
curfew in all occupied 
territories. 

“T have been to see 
my mother-in-law who 
is very ill,” explained 
Basquin. 

Despair filled my 
heart. Was my liberty, 
after the months of 
hardship and anxiety 
I had endured to 
avoid capture, to be 
snatched from me by 
this chance encounter? 

Suddenly revolver 
shots sounded. There 
were shouts and the 
sound of running feet 
farther up the street. 

The attention of the 
police was at once 
diverted and, without 
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Her famous cupboard is now an exhibit in the Imperial War Museum 


further questions, they hurried away to 
break up a group of German soldiers 
engaged in a violent quarrel. 

I felt Basquin’s hand on my arm, and 
in a moment we were both hastening 
down a dim cobbled alley. It had been 
a narrow escape. When we arrived at 
his humble dwelling he gave me food as 
generously as his meagre war rations 
would allow and set about devising a 
hiding-place where I could remain in 
comparative safety. 

“T think it would be better if you 
stayed at the house of my mother-in- 
law.” Basquin said presently. “ Her 
rooms are larger and it will make it 


AS A HUSSAR 


This photograph shows Trooper Fowler of the 11th Hussars 
as he was in the early days of his Army career, and before 
fortune dealt him the strange fate described here in his amazing 
story, which is probably unique in the whole history of the war. 
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SHE RISKED DEATH 


For acivilian to shield and aid a tugitive 
British soldier in territory occupied by the 
Germans meant terrible punishment and 
even death if discovery were made. Yet 
Madame Belmont-Gobert, seen above, 
untlinchingly acted as Fowler's protector 
and friend for tour vears, pitting her wits 
and calm courage against the vigilance and 
suspicions of the ever-present enemy 


easier to hide you than in my tiny 
house.” 

Basquin, who had been pronounced 
unfit for war service by a French 
tribunal, was married to the eldest 
daughter of Mme. Belmont-Gobert, who 
lived a few streets away with her other 
two daughters, Euphemie, the youngest. 
and Angele 





Now came the problem as to where I 
was to be hidden, for it would have to 
be in a place unlikely to be suspected. 
All possible hiding-places were carefully 
examined during the periodical house- 
to-house searches organized by the 
German military authorities. 

“Te duffel?” exclaimed Angele 
suddenly. 

All eyes turned to a cupboard that 
stood in a corner of one of the ground- 
floor rooms. 

Perhaps it would be more accurate 
to describe it as a squat wardrobe. for 
it was less than six fect high. with a 
perpendicular wooden partition dividing 
it into two sections, one of which was 
shelved, the other provided with pegs 
for hanging clothes. 

Little did | think, on that day in 
1915, when | first squeezed into the 
confined space Mme. Belmont-Gobert 
made by removing her clothes, that 
this piece of furniture would be my 
home for almost four years. 

I had been in my hiding-place less 
than a week when it was rumoured 
that German soldiers were to be billeted 
in the house. 

A week later they came—eight of 
them. They occupied the upper part 
of the house, but spent much of their 
time drinking coffee and gossiping in 
the room where I was hidden. 

Can you imagine my feelings as 1 
sat huddled in the darkness of that 
stifling recess listening to their laughter, 
their quarrels, their dubious jokes, 
their coarse talk with the daughters of 
the house ? 

One night 1 must have moved slightly. 
for the woodwork creaked. 

To me it sounded like the crack of a 
pistol ; certainly it was enough to make 
madame spring up in her chair by the 
fireside and, with great presence of 
mind, exclaim to the soldiers sitting 
round playing cards, “ Ah, ces béles 
souris” (Oh, those wretched mice '). 

And, with quick resourcefulness, 
heard her advance and flick round the 
outside of the wardrobe in mock 
pursuit of a phantom mouse. 

There were many who had to be let 
into the secret of Mme. Belmont- 
Gobert’s cupboard. The reason was 
the matter of food. 

As the war progressed the rationing 
of food increased in severity. The re- 
quirements of the Germans in occupation 
always came first. It was in face of the 
alarming shortage of food, particularly 
in a household as impoverished as that 
of madame’s, that some of her friends 
had to know of my existence. 

Many of them contributed eggs, 
milk, bread, and potatoes to supplement. 
her frugal larder. 
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Sometimes I was so hungry that I 
stole from my biding-place while the 
Germans were out and hacked off a 
few slices of their unpalatable, though 
sustaining, black bread. I often wonder 
if they missed it. 


WRETCHED little terrier nearly 

caused my downfall. Day after 
day he would be brought in by his 
mistress—a notorious gossiper, and so 
not in the secret—and | dreaded the 
moment when his shrill yapping and 
scratching sounded without. 

Sometimes the billeted Germans were 
there at the same time, and I once 
went so far as to borrow a hat pin from 
Angele. Next time the little brute 
started his sniffings 1 jabbed at him 
through the crevice. 

I think by the sudden yelp he let 
out, that the pin-point must have made 
itself felt, and I heard him scurry away. 
Mme. Belmont-Gobert s resourcefulness 
again saved a situation that might have 
developed into a serious one. 

“Poor Dodo,’ | heard her say, 
“he must have put his nose on a nail.” 
At any rate, he never came again. 

Shortly afterwards warning notices 
that the death penalty awaited any one 
found harbouring soldiers of the Allied 
armies after a certain date were posted 
all over the town 


| THEREFORE deemed it too risky for 

Mme. Belmont-Gobert to keep me a 
moment longer in her house. I pointed 
out the grave perils that she and her 
brave daughter were running. 

“We will find you another hiding- 
place, then,” said madame, persuaded 
at last. So, one day, clothed as a 
peasant woman, and carrying an 
umbrella with which I shielded my face, 
I was gnided to a barn. I took out some 
loose palings and hid myself. 

Shall 1 ever forget that rat-infested 
hole or the month of indescribable 
horror I spent there ? For four weeks 
I never saw the sun, By day I could 
hear the tramp of patrolling soldiers 
overhead. At night Basquin would 
creep cautiously over the field to bring 
me food. 

When the scare died down I returned 
to my cupboard. On the return journey 
with Mme. Belmont-Gobert again as 
my escort, there was a dramatic 
moment. 1 inadvertently allowed the 
shawl to slip from my head. 

At that moment a German soldier 
came staggering past, the worse for 
drink. He must have been pretty far 
gone, or he would have seen the beard 
T had grown. 

“Hallo, my dears, what are you 
doing at this time of night?” he 
hiccoughed. 


And once again the quick wit of 
Mme. Belmont-Gobert stood me in 
good stead, With a knowing Hourish 
she produced a small bottle of some 
liqueur—there was a shortage of all 
ordinary drinks—from her corsage, 
and with a wink of her eye offered it 
to the carousing Teuton. 

As he loosened the stopper and raised 
the flask to his lips with a convivial 
gesture, I hastened on my way, keeping 
my face averted. A moment later 
I was joined by madame. We were 
saved. 

It was not the only time I was forced 
to adopt a woman's disguise. There 
were rumours of another house-to-house 
search and I was at once hurried to a 
haystack at the back of the house in 
my dress and shawl. 


PERIL OF THE PITCH-FORK 


APtER some hours hidden under an 

immense weight of hay, I heard 
German voices. A large number of 
bottles of wine, which it was suspected 
were hidden in the hay, were being 
searched for. The next thing I knew 
was that pronged forks were being 
plunged into my hiding-place. But once 
more fortune favoured me, and although 
the forks came perilously near, I escaped 
unhurt. 

The months wore on, and then one 
day the news trickled through that the 
Germans required the whole of Mme. 
Belmont-Gobert’s house for billeting 
purposes, and she must leave. She at 
once set about finding a new dwelling. 
Eventually a two-roomed cottage some 
distance away with a loft above was 
picked, 

The problem of the removal of my 
cupboard with the rest of the furniture 
arose. It was decided that T was to 
remain in my hiding-place. 

Basquin enlisted the services of a 
villager to help lift the cumbersome 
receptacle on to a waiting cart. Even 
as I felt myself swaying in mid-air the 
voice of a passing German offering to 
lend a hand reached me. 

“No, no!” [heard the alarmed voice 
of Angele protest. ‘ Leave it to them 
They can manage alone.” 

And then I could feel the added aid 
of the volunteer as I was hoisted aloft 
and dumped none too gently on the 
vehicle, which shortly afterwards 
moved off with a rumble of cobbles in 
my ears and a great deal of jarring of 
my limbs. 

















uz German must have been of great 

good nature, for when, after a series 

of lurches, the conveyance suddenly 

stopped, I could hear him again volun- 
teering to assist with the unloading 


It was not until | heard the breezy 
sallies of his departure that T was able 
to breathe again. 

Once my cupboard was inspected. 
By an amazing premonition of Mme. 
Belmont-Gobert’s I was not in it. 
T had been so bold as to leave my 
hiding-place one evening and relax in 
an armchair in the company of Mme. 
Belmont-Gobert and her daughter 


RESENTLY there came a peremptory 
knocking at the locked door. 1 
sprang back into the cupboard and pulled 
the door to, but while Angele gained time 
with a great noise of grappling with 
an obstinate door fastening, Madame 
signed me with imploring gestures to a 
place beneath the mattress of a large 
feather bed in an adjoining room. 

It was lucky. Never had the house 
been so thoroughly searched, for even 
the cupboard was included this time. 
After they had plunged their bayonets 
into the mattress beneath which I lay— 
I think it was wine again rather than 
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me for which they were looking—once 
more I muttered a silent prayer to my 
guardian angel as they left me unscathed. 


| Etved in that cupboard for two more 
years. And then, one memorable 
day im October 1918, came the retreat of 
the Germans from their advance lines. 
The village of Bertry was evacuated 
and British troops poured in—Canadian 
cavalry and the South African Scottish. 
1 was in the street at the time. 

But the anti-climax of my joy at 
freedom came when I was challenged 
as a deserter after all | had suffered. 
There was grim irony in being arrested 
and marched between two military 
policemen to the British headquarters. 
Had it: not been for the amazing coin- 

cidence that, as I trudged along with 
my escort, I came face to face with the 
officer who had commanded the troops 
of the 11th Hussars which had been cut 
off from the main body of the regiment 
at Le Cateau four years before and that 
he testified to my true identity, | might 
even now not. be alive to tell the tale 
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It was in the cupboard, shown above, that Trooper Fowler spent many weary hours while 
within a few feet German soldiers sat, ate, talked and smoked. For four years went on this 
amazing escapade of an English soldier hiding in the very midst of the enemy, with 


discovery constantly imminent. 


The cupboard is now in the Imperial War Museum 


Imperial War Museum 
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E left harbour on the evening 
W of the 23rd of January, 
1915. It was bitterly cold, 
and on the previous day snow had 
fallen. We were getting used to being 
cold, however, and had realized that. 
no clothes yet designed can keep the 
extremities warm during a four-hour 
watch when you are steaming at twenty 
knots, and when the needs of a constant 
look-out and limited space prohibit 
adequate exercise. 

Daylight broke—with an ill grace~ 
on Sunday, the 24th, about 6.45 a.m., 
by which time we were out of our bunks 
or hammocks, and prepared, more or 
less, for what a fresh day might bring. I 
had had the middle watch (which lasts 
from midnight to 4 a.m.) and about 
two hours’ sleep in my clothes after it, so 
I was not feeling bright. In fact, I was 
morosely ruminating that war was an 
over-rated amusement, and that the 
North Sea was a more sanguinary ocean 
than the colour of the water indicated. 

Tt was a few minutes past seven when 
the Aurora, a light cruiser of the new 
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| SAW BEATTY TRIUMPH 


The Blicher Sunk at Dogger Bank 
by an Officer of H.M.S. Aurora 


Tuis vivid account of the naval battle of the Dogger Bank is written by an officer 
who was on board the Aurora, the light cruiser which first sighted the German fleet 


and fired the first shot. 


He relates the progress of the battle which led to the wounding 


of the Lion, Beatty’s flagship, and the historic sinking of the German battle-cruiser 


Blucher. 


Hundreds of the German crew were drowned, and the British efforts at 


rescue were called off owing to attacks by a German Zeppelin 


~ destroyer-destroyer ” class, sighted a 
two-masted, three-funnelled man-of-war, 
with several destroyers in company, on 
the starboard bow, about eight thou- 
sand yards distant. 

In the dim light of a winter morning 
a ship four miles away, steaming at 
twenty knots in the lee of her own smoke, 
is a difficult object to recognize in detail, 
and in this instance was first of all mis- 


HIS FLAGSHIP IN THREE FAMOUS FIGHTS 


Admiral Beatty flew his flag in H.M.S. Lion not only at the battle of the Dogger Bank, so 

graphically described in this chapter, but previously at the battle of Heligoland Bight, and 

in 1916 when he commanded the Battle-Cruiser Squadron at Jutland. At the Dogger Bank 

the Lion was so badly damaged that she had to be towed back to port and Admiral Beatty 
transferred his flag to the Princess Royal. 


Central Press 





taken for one of our own County class 
cruisers, Actually she was the Kol- 
berg, a German light cruiser built in 
1910, with an armament of twelve 4"1-in. 
guns. 

The Kolberg knew full well that 
any ships met in this area would be 
British, and so she was enabled to get 
her guns to bear and open fire before 
the Aurora could determine with 
certainty whether friend or foe had 
been encountered. Such an advantage 
usually lay with the Germans because, 
on the few occasions when they did come 
out, it was easy for them to have their 
whole crews constantly at their stations, 
wn ideal state of preparedness which 
the day after day patrol of the British 
Navy made impossible. 


gm, if the Aurora started badly, 

she had managed to maintain an 
uscendency after five minutes or so, by 
which time she had found the range 
and was hitting the Kolberg, so that 
at 7.20 a.m, the latter turned to the 
south-east and fell back upon her battle- 
cruisers. 

Simultaneously, these enemy ships 
came in sight of the Aurora and of 
some of the light cruisers and torpedo 
craft which had been drawn by the 
sound of the firing, and the report of 
them was at once signalled to Vice- 
Admiral Beatty, in the Lion. 

While the Aurora and Kolberg 
were still blazing away at each other— 
about sixty rounds were fired off on 
either side, I suppose—Beatty’s battle 
cruisers had turned towards the enemy, 
and by 7.30 that morning the personal 
animosities of the two light cruisers 
were forgotten in the pursuit of bigger 
game. 

The importance of a light cruiser 
action such as the Aurora’s and 
Kolberg’'s was trifling, of course, 
compared with that of the Dreadnought 
action which was to follow. 

When the pursuit of the enemy’s main 
squadron commenced, the two fleets 
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were some twelve to fourteen miles apart, 
and the enemy were only visible to us in 
the form of a smudge on the horizon. 
Very little of the actual hulls of the 
ships could be seen, except from aloft. 
How different a battle scene from that 
of old time, when ships closed to within 
two hundred yards, or else actually lay 
alongside so that the men could board 
each other! 


Tt was 8.45 a.m. before our slight 
superiority in speed brought us within 
range of the enemy, and I suppose that 
this hour preceding the battle should 
have been a solemn and inspiring one 
to us. Certainly one has always con- 
sidered that a big-ship action, espe- 
cially one between battle-cruisers, since 
these ships have as great a striking 
power as battleships with less armour 
protection, would be a nerve-racking 
and murderous affair. But, in practice, 
until the actual moment of departure 
for eternity arrives, one remains calm 
and acts as usual, simply because 
there is so very little to get excited 
about... 





THEY FOUGHT AT THE DOGGER BANK 


This group of the officers of H.M.S. Lion was photographed soon after she was commissioned 
as Admiral Beatty's flagship, and they were serving in her at the battle of the Dogger Bank, 





Admiral Beatty is in the 


and Captain Chat 





ntre of the second row, sitting immediately above the midshipmen, 
Id, his flag-captain throughout the war, is on his right. Behind the group 


is the forward turret carrying four of the Lion’s eight 13°5 guns. 
Photo, Russe:t, Soubhvea 





, the light cruisers, had been 
steaming along on the quarter of 
our battle-cruisers for just over an hour, 
when the leading ship, the Lion, 
fired the first shot of the main action. 
The guns of all the ships had been 
trained on the enemy since the chase 
had commenced, but up to now the 
enemy were too distant to justify 
firing, so that when we at last saw a 
spurt of flame shoot from the Lion’s 
foremost turret, we felt that the period 
of suspense was finally over. Believe 
me, the whole squadron would have 
liked to have given the flagship a cheer. 

The range at this time was between 
nine and ten miles, I think. This meant 
that the battle-cruiser’s guns had to be 
cocked up at an angle of sixteen or 
eighteen degrees in order to carry the 
shot this great distance. 
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Our rear battle-cruisers, and of course 
the light cruisers and destroyers with 
their small 6-in. or 4-in. guns, were out 
of range, and our interest was centred 
in the Lion, and shortly afterwards in 
the Tiger, as with beautifully simul- 
taneous salvos, this new Dreadnought, 
followed Admiral Beatty’s flagship into 
action. 

As each gun was fired a spurt. of 
flame shot out of the muzzle, rapidly 
followed, so it seemed, by a handful of 
smoke, which would rise in stately 
fashion above our ships, drifting ring- 
shaped over them, for all the world like 
a leisurely smoker blowing rings from 
his cigar. And then, about fifteen 
seconds after the flash—and what an age 
this fifteen seconds seemed !—a white 
splash of water would shoot up near the 
distant enemy. 
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This splash, anxiously awaited by the 
gunnery control officers of the firing 
ship, gave the means of judging whether 
the shot fell short of, or beyond, the 
enemy. Based on this would come a 
rapid decision by the control officer ; an 
order passed to the guns; the gun 
sights altered; the guns themselves 
relaid on the distant smoke smudge ; an 
order to fire passed to all gun-layers— 
and another spurt of flame. Then 
smoke issued from the cocked-up 
muzzles, as two-thirds of a ton of metal 
searched hungrily for a victim. 


A FEW minutes after the Lion opened 

fire a strange anomaly drifted 
into the midst of the battle. As if to 
mock at the display of armoured 
strength, there came down between the 
British and German lines two humble 
Dutch trawlers, their patched sails 
flapping idly from side to side, their 
crews apparently all unconscious of the 
historic fight that was developing in 
front of them, Just as they reached 
the head of our line the Germans opened 
fire, and the shell, falling short, pitched 
between the Lion and the trawlers. 
But they continued on their way un- 
damaged, and half an hour later merged 
into the smoke of our light cruisers and 
destroyers on the port quarter of the 
battle-cruisers, and were lost to sight. 
After this little ** side-issue,” our atten- 
tion was soon drawn again to the 
Lion and Tiger, and ere long to the 
Princess Royal and New Zealand, as 
they, too, began to speak. 

Even to us, who had often seen men- 
of-war steaming at high speeds, carrying 
out various firings—the action was 
undeniably wonderful and awe-inspiring. 


We knew that those big white 
splashes of foam which were spurting 
up on either side of our leading ships 
were caused by enemy shells that had 
just missed their target, but which 
next time, if the German control 
officers made the right ‘‘ spotting ’’ 
correction, would be sending British 
seamen to the Great Beyond, and 
might even cripple outright one of 
our ships. 


F course, any shot which we fired 
might wipe out of existence a 
German unit; but the enemy looked far 
away and almost unreal, and it was 
difficult to see if our shots were falling 
close to them or not. To us they still 
showed only as a smoke smudge, while 
our own ships, being so close, looked 
temptingly big targets. Herein lies one 
of the disproportions that a long-range 
battle will always exercise on the mind, 
and one which we have to face and 
balance in action. 
With each hour that passed, Heligo- 


land and the protection of 
the German minefields drew 
twenty-five miles closer. 
Should we be able to stop 
them in time, or would the 
German ships again escape 
undamaged to their ports ? 

Anxiously we gazed at, 
the enemy through our 
glasses in the hope of seeing 
some outward effect of the 
hundred or more projectiles 
that we had fired, but it 
was 10 a.m. before we 
were first rewarded. About 
that time we noticed that 
the left-hand ship was all 
but hidden by a brownish 
black smoke, which we 
soon realized was caused by 
a fire on board, as flames 
were seen to leap occasion- 
ally from her upper works, 

I could see her being hit 
now and again, too, for as 
a salvo of, let us say, five 
shots came from the guns 
of the Lion or Tiger, two 
white splashes would -rise 
this side of the Bliicher 
(she was the target at first) 
and two beyond, while one 
shot, the one that counted, caused no 
white splash, but only showed itself to 
us in the British Fleet as a reddi 
brown flash which was barely distin- 
guishable from the flash of the enemy’s 
guns. 


COLD-BLOODED DEVILRY 


Ove does not see that ‘immense flash 

followed by an explosion rending 
the great ship in twain,” which some 
imaginative mind has pictured, for a 
shell striking a ship's side is unobtrusive 
in its deadliness until it becomes the 
cause of a fire, or mayhap an explosion. 
In fact, a hit is usually less noticeable 
than a miss. 

Perhaps the most impressive feature 
of a modern naval action is the cold- 
blooded devilry with which shots fall 
on and round a target so far away, 
searching out their victim with an 
apparent unconcern and _ simplicity, 
which is so much at variance with the 
deadly effect if they hit. 

It was about 10.45—approximately 
after two hours’ firing—that the 
Bliicher, first exposed to us the true 
effects of our shooting. Apparently 
out of control, she suddenly and 
dramatically swerved out of the 
German line. With clouds of black 
smoke belching from her funnels and 
her upper works partly on fire, she 
steamed straight towards us. 

In a few moments, however, control 
had been regained, and she was steadied 
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BEATEN AT THE DOGGER BANK 


Admiral von Hipper, who commanded the German battle- 
cruiser squadron at the Dogger Bank, though a fine sailor, 
brought discredit on the German Nav 
bombardment of the coast tow 


by his ruthless 
of Hartlepool and 
Scarborough in December 1914. 

Central Press 





once more on an escaping course, though 
now well to the left of her consorts and 
closer to us. Seemingly, she was a 
beaten ship. This brought our rear 
and left-hand battle-cruiser, the In- 
domitable, into range. One of the 
first three battle-cruisers built for our 
Navy, the Indomitable had not yet 
been able to fire, for she was somewhat 
astern of the other ships, newer and 
faster as they all were, and her 12-in, 
guns were almost totally ineffective at 
such a range. 


AS we had steamed under her stern and 

past her but a few minutes before, 
we had especially felt sympathy with 
her in her inaction, as, despite the 
remarkable speed she was developing 
for her class of ship, she remained so 
near and yet so far from the fight. 

However, her captain, with an antici- 
patory eye on the Bliicher, had been 
steering a little to port of the other 
ships, so that now, hardly waiting for 
orders, he altered more to port, and 
proceeded, with the assistance of the 
Meteor and some other destroyers, to 
engage and finish off the unfortunate 
Bliicher. : 

Up to this time the battle had been 
of a very simple form, and the tactics 
those of plain escape and pursuit, but 
hereabouts complications set in and 
events of a more varied nature com- 
menced. The Bliicher, as explained, 





THE TIGER SHOWED HER TEETH AT THE DOGGER BANK 


z 


H.M.S. Tiger, which took part in the battle of the Dogger Bank, was not completed until 


October 1914, and was then the latest and largest battle-cruiser in the British 


avy. She 


had a displacement of 28,500 tons, a speed of about 31 knots, and her main armament was 


eight 13°5 guns. She was not badly hi 


it in the battle and lost only one officer and nine men. 


killed with three officers and five men wounded. 
Photo, Stephen Cribb 


was a beaten ship, and Admiral Hipper course more parallel to the new direction 


must have realized this and decided to 
sacrifice her, while" concentrating his 
endeavours on saving his three larger 
ships, which, it should be realized, had 
also suffered damage and casualties 
from our gunfire, two of them being 
on fire. 


TH German light cruisers and tor- 

pedo craft were closing in from the 
starboard beam, where they had found 
themselves at the beginning of the 
action, and they now threatened a 
torpedo attack on our heavy ships, 
while they simultaneously endeavoured 
to conceal the movements of their own 
battle- cruisers by making a smoke 
screen between the two fleets. 

It looked as if we smaller ships were 
going to get a show, and we rapidly 
steamed up from the quarter to a bow 
position so that we could engage the 
small craft of the enemy before they 
could force an attack home. But the 
attack was a feint, and while some of 
our light cruisers and destroyers went 
on ahead and to port to attack the 
Bliicher, the remainder stayed on the 
starboard and disengaged side of our 
big ships, keeping, you may be sure, an 
apprehensive eye on the ricochets from 
the enemy that were haphazardly drop- 
ping around. 

We had been there but a few minutes 
when a submarine was sighted ahead, 
and our battle-cruisers altered to port 
away from the supposed danger to a 


the enemy had assumed. 

Hardly had this manoeuvre been 
completed when the Lion received 
the lucky shot which was to influence 
so greatly the course of the battle. As 
she hauled out of the line to starboard, 
leaving the Tiger, Princess Royal, and 
New Zealand to continue the pursuit 
of the enemy, many of us thought 
that she had hit a mine or been 
torpedoed by a submarine. We did 
not realize at the time that the big 
column of water that shot up on her 
port side was caused by a shell striking 
her on the water line. 

Whatever might be the cause of her 
leaving the line, it was at once apparent, 
to all of us that, with her speed reduced 
to twelve knots or so, she was in great 
danger from submarine attack, and a 
light cruiser with half a dozen destroyers 
at once closed to protect her. As she 
lay there with a big list to port, her 
guns still cocked up at the big angle at 
which they had been firing, and with 
many of her crew on deck, the great 
Dreadnought made a wonderful sight. 


BEATTY’S DAUNTLESS SIGNAL 

Picture to yourself this monster fight- 

ing ship, stripped bare for action 
and apparently as formidable as during 
the past few hours, when the murderous 
fire of her 13°5 in. turrets had made 
her seem so omnipotent ; and yet. in 
contrast, apparently unable to steam, 
and perhaps about to sink. So she 
appeared to us as we hastened to her 
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aid. Many of us thought her to be 
a doomed ship and that her crew were 
on deck preparatory to abandoning her. 

It was not long, however, before we 
found that she was quite seaworthy, 
though unable to steam more than slow 
speed, and that her crew had mustered 
on deck in order to watch and cheer 
their admiral over the side as he 
boarded the destroyer Attack in order 
to be taken back to the battle. 

The Bliicher, the sight of which 
might have reassured us, was out of our 
vision and we—well, we were out of it ; 
and the admiral’s dauntless signal, 
“ Engage the enemy more closely,” that 
was still flying from the Lion’s masthead, 
merely seemed to increase our jealousy. 
\WE now know that actually the 

Bliicher was at that moment 
receiving her deathblow, while the 
other ships, which at this time were 
suffering heavy punishment, were but 
barely making good their escape from 
fatal disaster. 

Afterwards we learnt that the action 
was finally broken off on account of 
the submarine and mines, the danger 
of which, it should be remembered, was 
very real. The presence of the former 
had already been detected, while many 
of the enemy small craft were in all 
probability carrying mines, and our 
ships were necessarily crossing the track 
of these craft if they continued to chase. 
Besides which, the enemy, with their 
tactical skill, might well have been 
enticing our force into some pre- 
arranged mine or submarine danger. 

It was about noon that the Blitcher 
had been sunk and the main action 
broken off. As a finale, a Zeppelin 
dropped bombs on our flotillas who were 
picking up German survivors. 


THE INDIAN ARMY, TOO, PAID ITS HEAVY TOLL 
On a typical poplar-lined road of France a convoy of ambulances of the Indian Army is bringing the wounded back 


on their way to the base hospital and is passing on the road a transport column advancing to the front, The Indian 
troops were doughty Fghters, as they proved in thz action of Wytschagte and th battle of Neuve Chapelle, In page 
309 is a photograph of the memorial to nearly 5,000 men of the Indian Army killed in action. 
‘L.N.A. 
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THAT CHRISTMAS 
FEELING 
AT THE FRONT 


British soldiers making merry 
on Christmas Day found in the 
apple orchards of France plenty 
of one necessity for a real 
Christmas—mistletoe. Left, a 
sprig is triumphantly waved by a 
Tommy astride a captured German 
gun, while below a young soldier 
is putting his to its legitimate use 
-—to cover a salute to “ Madame.” 


Photos, L.N.A. 





Part 8 of THE GREAT WAR: 








Leaves from the 





| WAS THERE! On Sale Everywhere Next Tuesday 





Editor’s Note-Book 


(Continued from page ii of this wrapper) 





Anyway, sir, here's 
assure you it will always 
link with the old days. 


ing the publication every success, and I can 
ea place of honour in my home as an intimate 





Yous sae sincere 
.) Artnur F. Carrer, 
(Late 13889 Brsate wk Midd oe Regt) 


Te receipt of this letter adds still more to my satisfaction 

that my own visit to Mons and its Museum was so 
successful in discovering this and the other really remarkable 
photographs which I was able to include in our first Part and 
also our second Part. I have little doubt that I shall soon 
hear of other similarly interesting personal identifications. 
The second letter to which I want to make immediate reference 
is from another Private who “was there" at Mons. I was 
glad that one of the results of my visit to Mons was the 
discovery of the identity of the British soldier who fired the 
first shot in The Great War. I have noted in page 41 of Part | 
how I discovered Sergeant Thoimas at Brighton and induced 
him to recount his experiences of that historic hour. The letter 
T have now received is from Private Goodman, who describes 
himself as Sergeant Thomas's “ first comrade.” The point 
of interest is that Private Goodman appears to have been the 
second man to fire. Here is his letter : 


To the Editor. Acocks Green, Birmingham. 
“| Fireo tHe First Suor,” ey Serceant E. Tuomas. 





As | was his first comrade, | should like to endorse his account of that 
now " Historic Deed." ‘The Bandsman, which was his rank at the tims, 
also fired the second shot. When he had fired his first shot, hema 
said, " Don't fire yet, Goodman, I'll tell you the range.” 
shot certainly felled a German officer. Thomas immazdiately said 400." 
at which range I opened fire. 





Yours truly, 
|.) Tue First Comrave. 
(Late Private William Goodman, Reg. No. 6834, 4th Rl; Dragoon Guards, 
Squadron, 4th “Troop.) 


Such letters as these are in themselves full and sufficient 
justification for the appearance of this new work in a field that 
many, probably lacking discernment, had thought was already 
over-cultivated. 


‘tT is more than merely probable that recent events in 
Europe have revived interest in the beginnings of war 
A years ago, certainly on the part of what ald caleiets used 
rather condescendingly to call the mere civilian. To have 
gone, to have been pressed, so close to the abyss of a new 
and more horrible war as we were all, civilian and old soldier 
alike, in October 1938, necessarily brings back to the mind 
the war-weary days of October 1918 and the preceding 
years. And thus, if there is one time more right than any 
other for the launching of a new and very expensive publica- 
tion such as this, I may claim that the present is that 
psychological moment. 


Tissi Hane of Tue Great War: I Was Tuere! appears within 

a few days of our yearly celebration of the Armistice 
of 1918 and of our remembrance of that vast army of men who 
laid down their lives in the service of their country. I have 
therefore included in this Part a special plate in two colours 
of the celebrations at the Cenotaph from the first permanent 
memorial column of 1919 to last year, and it seemed to me 





most fitting that on a background of the vast, silent crowd that 
fills Whitehall each year we should present each of the 
three Kings of England who have taken their rightful part as 
Chief Remembrancers. On the other part of the Plate our 
three Kings are seen at War. 


'URNING now to the pages of the present Part, the six 
articles here included offer very varied fare in the way of 
personal experiences. For the first time we have something 
from the Home Front, and in Chapter 51 the officer who was 
then commanding the defending forts at the Hartlepools 
tells the really astonishing story of the first bombardment of 
English shores for two and a half centuries. In fact, so far as 
my memory of British history goes, apart from quite minor 
incidents, there has been no occasion in all our long history, 
apart from the Hartlepools and the Dutch in the Medway 
in the reign of Charles II, when it could be accurately stated 
that we were subjected to bombardment by guns. 


é now reach, with the present Part, the end of the first 
year, and accordingly several pages deal with the first 
Christmas of the War. It will be remembered by many that 
the more optimistic spirits among us then were quite certain 
that the troops would be home by Christmas, but the first 
battle of Ypres made the impossibility of such hopes perfectly 
clear, and dashed much easy optimism. There was, however, 
as the late Sir Edward Hulse here recounts in the pages from 
his “ War Letters,” a most extraordinary Christmas celebra- 
tion on part of the Front, when English and Germans came 
out into the open, exchanged souvenirs and fraternized in the 
most extraordinary manner for the whole of Christmas Day. 


‘Traerearrer we begin Section VIII of our work which 

covers the first three months of 1915, The outstanding 
event of this otherwise rather humdrum period of trench life 
was the great battle of Neuve Chapelle, which gives the title 
to our section. Humdrum as trench life was, it nevertheless 
provided only too many incidents of the tragic kind relieved 
occasionally with the comic, stories of which are told by 
Private Frank Richards in Chapter 54, to which I have given 
the title “ The Sergeant Who Went the Wrong Way.” There 
are two other chapters which will, I am sure, be read with the 
greatest of interest for entirely different reasons. The first 
tells in his own words the experiences of the private who, 
lost at Le Cateau, wandered about, starving and hunted. 
until January 1915, when he as given shelter by a French- 
woman, who hid him in a cupboard from the Germans who 
frequently searched and were even billeted in her very house. 


A» in that cupboard he remained off and on_ until the 

Armistice of 1918 freed him once more. The other 
chapter is an account of Beatty’s great naval triumph at the 
Dogger Bank, when the Bliicher, which was one of the ships 
which smashed up the Hartlepools, was herself destroyed and 
sunk with hundreds of her crew, a quick and fitting revenge. 
Like every chapter in this publication, all those to which I 
have referred in this Part are selected because they are the 
vividly written and direct experiences of eye-witnesses—the 
men who were there ! 
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